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QUALITY EQUIPMENT 


To the best of materials and workmanship, add the experience 
of thirty-five years devoted to the manufacture of high grade 
equipment combined with frequent conferences with recognized 
authorities in the line, and the result is equipment of the highest 
quality and a line that is complete in all departments. 


Peterson Furniture for the Library is now finished in DUCO 
which means a lifetime finish on furniture built to give a maximum 
of service. 


Our service department is always at your call to offer suggestive 
layouts, specifications and estimates without cost or obligation. 


Write for Library Catalog 15L. 





LEONARD PETERSON & COMPANY, Inc. 


Office and Factory 


1222 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 
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CHINA 





From Occidental and Oriental Viewpoints 








The Ancient History of China 


3y FrrepRiIcH HirtH, Sometime Professor of 
Chinese in Columbia University. Pp. xx + 
383. Map. $3.50 . 
The ancient history of China holds a posi- 
tion in the Far East similar to that of 
Greece and Rome in the West. 


China and the Chinese 


By Hersert ALLEN Gites, Professor of Chi- 
nese in the University of Cambridge. Pp. ix 
+ 229. $2.50 
The Chinese language, literature, history and 
characteristics. 


The Invention of Printing in China 
and Its Spread Westward 


By Tuomas F. Carter, Late Assistant Profes- 
sor of Chinese in Columbia University. Pp. 
xviii + 282, 37 plates, chart, map, notes, bib- 
liography and index. $7.50 
A summary of the latest findings on Chi- 
nese history, archaeology and_ inventive 
genius. 


The Boxer Rebellion. 


By Paut H. CLeMENTs. $3.75 
A review of the causes of the Boxer Rebel- 
lion which forms the background of events 
in China today. 


The Economic History of China 
By Maset Pinc-Hua Lee. Pp. 465. $6.75 
A history of Chinese economic life, with 
special reference to agriculture. 


The Economic Principles of 
Confucius and His School 


By Chen Huan-CHanc. Two volumes in 
paper binding. $7.50 
The Confucian economic system explained. 


The Spirit of Chinese Philanthropy 
3y Yu-Yue Tsu. Paper, $1.50; Cloth, $2.25 
A study of ancient Chinese philanthropy. 


A Survey of Constitutional 
Development in China 


By HAwK.inc L, YEN. Paper, $1.50 
The important customs, traditions and prece- 
dents which as an unwritten constitution 
played a part in the development of the Chi- 
nese state to the beginning of the Republic. 


The Land Tax in China 


By Han LianG Huanc. Paper, $2.25 
An introduction to a study of the early fiscal 
system of the country and land tax reforms. 





The System of Taxation in China 
in the Tsing Dynasty, 1644-1911 


By SHao-Kwan CHEN. Paper, $1.50 
A survey of the Chinese taxation system as 
it developed in the last dynasty of the 
Empire. 


Democracy and Finance in China 
By Kinn We! Suaw, Secretary of the China 
Institute in America. $3.50 

A study of the development of Chinese fiscal 
systems and ideals. 


Central and Local Finance in China 
3y CHUAN Sun Lt, Professor of Economics 
in Futan College, Shanghai. Paper, $3.00 

A study of the fiscal relations between the 
central, provincial and local governments. 


The Currency Problem in China 
3y WEN Pin Wet. Paper, $1.85 
A historical survey and a discussion of the 
currency problem in China. 


Public Debts in China 


3y Fenc-Hua Huanc. Paper $1.50. 
China’s domestic and foreign loan negotia 
tions. 


Railway Problems in China 
By Moncton Cuin Hsu. Paper, $2.00 
Economic and political problems of railway 
development in China. 


The Tariff Problem in China 


3y Cuin Cuu. Paper, $2.25 
China and the treaty provisions brought 
about by military coercion of foreign powers 


The Foreign Trade of China 
By Cuone Su SEE 5.75 
China’s commercial relations with the out- 
side world are traced from the earliest 
period to the present. 


Extraterritoriality 
By Surin SHUN Liv. Paper, $3.75 
Causes for the establishment of extraterri 
toriality and conditions which are forcing 
a revision of unequal treaties. 


The Status of Aliens in China 


By K. V. Wettincton Koo, recently Foreign 

Minister of the Peking Government. Paper, $3.75 
Extraterritorial jurisdiction, ports and for- 
eign settlements, alien merchants in the in 
terior and the Christian missionaries, con 
sidered from the Chinese point of view. 
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“YandE” book shelving, tables, charging desk, dictionary stand, card record 
section, and book truck are a few of the “YandE” items used in this installa- 
tion in the Beverly High School Library, Beverly, Mass. 
What t 
d lib y d? 
OeSs yOur liDrary need, 
HE wide choice of “YandE” Library Equipment has 
led to its acceptance by librarians everywhere. 
“YandE” Charging Desks, Librarians’ Desks, Tables, 
Chairs, Magazine Racks, Dictionary Stands and Shelving 
Se are now found in libraries all over the United States. 
And “YandE” Library System-experts—practical libra- 
rians and members of the American Library Association 
—are glad to help you plan new library installations, or 
work with you in getting new efficiency from old systems. 
“YandE” Juvenile Write 


Reading Stand of quar- 
tered oak. Write for 


prices on stand and 


bench to go with it. YAWMAN »> FRBE Mrc.(9. 


Library Service Department 





Handy 


383 Jay Street Rochester, N. Y. 
Branches in all principal cities 


Agents and dealers everywhere 
“YandE” 


book rack which is 
meeting with wide- 


spread favor for coun- a 


ter use, 


YEQUIPMENT 
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AT LAST! 


A Distinguished Series of 


GOOD CLOTHBOUND BOOKS 


Well Printed on Fine Paper, Size 412 x 7', 





Social Science Classics 


RUSKIN’S VIEWS OF SOCIAL JUS- 
TICE. John Ruskin. Edited with 
iomainesaen by James Fuchs 

WAR—PATRIOTISM—PEACE. [vo 
Tolstoi. Edited with Introduction 
by Scott Nearing. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF MARX. Karl 
Marx. Edited with Introduction by 
Algernon Lee. 

IMPERIALISM — THE STATE AND 
REVOLUTION. Nikolai Lenin. 

THE CONQUEST OF BREAD. l'cter 
Kropotkin. 

KROPOTKIN’'S REVOLUTIONARY 
PAMPHLETS. Peter Kropotkin. 
Edited with Introduction by Roger 
N. Baldwin. Ready March 25, 1927 

LONDON’S ESSAYS OF REVOLT. 
Jack London. Edited with Introduc 
tion by Leonard D. Abbott 

WELLS’ SOCIAL ANTICIPATIONS. 
H. G. Wells. Edited with Intro 
duction by Harry W. Laidler 

THE SOCIALISM OF SHAW. Georg 


Press and Public 
Put Their Seal 
of Approval 


NEWARK LIBRARY 
BUYS VANGUARD 





List Price 


WHAT'S SO AND WHAT ISN'T 
John M. Work 


THE STORY OF CIVIL ie phd 
wh — UNITED STATES 
tipple 


NOT GUILTY. Robert Blatel fort 


Outlines of Social 
Philosophies 


WHAT is MUTUALISM? Clare 


lL, Swartz. Ready March 20, 1927 
WHAT Is Co-cPeearionr Jam 
Peter Warbasse March 25 
1927 
west J. THE SINGLE TAX? 
ouis 
In Preparati COMMUNISM. 
ANARCHIST —— COMMUNISM. 
SOCIALISM.) 
Fiction 
LOOKING BACKWARD belwa 


sellamy 


Bernard Shaw. Edited with In- NEWS FROM NOWHERE will 
? troduction by James Fuchs. BOOKS FREELY Morris sit 
LOVE’s COMING OF AGE. Iiiward THE JUNGLE Up . air 
Carpenter. John Cotton Dana, Librarian Newark 
. cr YERNEY'S JUSTICE. Iran Canka 
¢ THE THEORY OF THE LEISURE Public Library— “The Vanguard Translated ina, 
Thorstein Veblen Press publishes, for 50 cents each, 
‘a yk, Franz Oppenheimer books well bound in cloth, in clear e 
type on cood paper. They are made M 
PROGRESS AND POVERTY. Henry to wear well; and moreover, the forty Educational Outlines 
George (Abridged). odd volumes already issued, with more THE A BC OF EVOLUTION. Van 
INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY senjamin to follow, are standard works in their Randolph 
RK. Tucker Edited with Introduc respective fields. Here are a few of THE AB 
by 6 Lb. & the authors thus far included: Ruskin, Wansad eae PHYSIOLOGY 
Tolstol, Kropotkin. Shaw, Carpenter. THE A 8 C OF BIOLOGY Canis 


Morris and Bellamy. Th e Newark 


Library buys them freely.’ Randolp! 


THE AB c OF ASTRONOMY Tay 


























. . 
Current Social Science L. B. Taylor 
Studies New York Herald Tribune—“The ve” © OF eemeey. 4 
Vanguard Press is putting into the THE A BC OF CHEMISTRY. Now 

NEGRO LABOR IN THE UNITED market, at soa cents a volume, books R. Trip 

STATES. Charles H. Wesley. that are worth reading. These books THE A B C OF PHYSICS. Jay | 
AGGRESSIVE ACTION FOR CIVIL despite their low price are both . TayTor 

S. Clement Wood, in col- legible and durable.” 

we 4 with Arthur = Garfield 

Hays and the leval staff of the > 9 Great Books Made Easy 

aa , BA Fat: %. 

yest 1, lost sian means Portland Oregonian — “Vanguard THE DESCENT OF MAN. ‘Charles 
OUT OF THE PAST. rk. W. books are all well printed and ae Summariz y New 

Postgate. bound. Recommended as a good buy . ! 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SCIEN- for anyone.’ bie may “hoe 'e 
TIFIC SOCIALISM. A. S. Sachs. : - ‘ Cane Mannion ‘aren 
new TACTICS IN SOCIAL CON- HISTORY bd CIVILIZATION IN 

LICT. Symposium. Edited by Northwestern Christian Advocate ENGLAN mas Buckle 
far W. Laidler and Norman “Vanguard books should win then Summarize mr e Clement Wood 
way to thousands of readers.” HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 
rH See GENERAL STRIKE. a z ‘ W. E. HB. Lecky.  Stunmarized by 
Mement Wood 
T 7 
i dt ha Ss. HIS eg Eee Ser ee Eee eae HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT BE 
THE PROFITS OF RELIGION. in passing on the excellent format SCIENCE. ian Wien Daaet 
Upton Sinelair. me typography of the Vanguard Abridged by Char! i Sprading 
woks 
. 
Send Now for Complete Catalog and Discounts 
VANGUARD PRESS, Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., New York 
» 4nc., irt ve., ew Tor 
— } 
= | i 
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BOOKLIST BOOKS 1926 
Ready in March 


The annual selection of about 200 outstanding books of the year 
actually found useful in libraries of many types and sizes. Fiction 
and children’s books grouped separately. A special list of technical 
books selected by Donald [lendry of the Pratt Institute Free 
Library. Annotations usually taken from The Booklist. A buying 
guide for the small library or for branches and a list to check against 
the library catalog. 

PRICES: 


In heavy paper cover, 45¢. 
\ limited edition without cover is offered to libraries ordering 


ten or more copies in advance of publication. Prices as follows: 
° ~ 

: : : ioa'al 

a PPerreerrereererre lee rrr ewer hi 
= “ ed s 

Cox | . .}.}8&f @ @ ee = @ Oo Oreé 2 @ SO © 6 6 0 w 6 'S'S.S Soe 2 CS OC 4.35 
SF pe oa EEN alin we EE Shig s Siem eS Re oe atl 760 
100 i), ee ae lic, each 


Edition without cover must be ordered before March 1oth. 


Order now. 





American Library Association 


86 EAST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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New 
Photography 


New 
Descriptions 





The Old Mormon Temple, Bryce Canyon, Utah 


Let us send you this stereograph Free to Libraries so that you can st wy it throug the stereos 
see how far it surpasses the flat picture shown 


Southern Utah Parks io ihieeana white 


“lf J were permitted to visit only one more place during my lifetime, I would 
choose Bryce Canyon.”—Philip Brigandt, Photographer, 

NOTE: Mr. Brigandi has photographed for us extensivels ai 
countries. 


Yosemite Valley Superb photography 


In what part of the country can vou see the sun rise twice the same morning ? 


through the United States and Foreig 


Our Yosemite Set will tel] vou. 


Rainier National Park 


America’s greatest Glacier System, Alpine Meadows, Waterialls, Mountain 
Flowers. 


Yellowstone National Park 


The Wonderland of America—Geysers—Hot Springs—The Canyon 


NOTE: Without obligation the above stereograph and information © 
\inerica’s National Parks will be sent FREE upon application to 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
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WM. H. RADEMAEKERS & SONS CO. 
LIBRARY BINDERS NEWARK,N. J. 


For over 30 years we have made Library Binding a specialty 


and all our Binding is done under our own supervision. .. . We im- 
port direct from England the Pigskin for the one-half leather bind- 


ings. 





Wm. H. Rademaekers Sr.’s Book 


Mr. Rademaekers tells his secrets of 46 years’ experience in his book to 
be published early in 1927, entitled ‘‘Library Bookbinding, the Care of 
Books, Old Documents, Etc.’’, with 118 Illustrations. The price is $10.00. 


Order through the Baker &% Taylor Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, Trade Selling Agents. 














Protect Your Books With 
BARCO BOOK LACQUER 


What Happens when a book leaves the library? A sudden shower spots the cloth, 
or a water glass in the home is carelessly left for a moment on the cover, leaving an 
unsightly ring. Prying baby fingers smudge the cover, or the child home from school 


splotches it with ink. 
What Happens to the popular books on the open shelves of the library? Constant 
“moving mars and scratches the sides. Reference numbers written on the binding itself or 
on paper labe!s loosen and rub off. 
What Happens to the seldom used books left in the stacks? Dust and insects here 


have ample time to destroy at their leisure. 


All this can be avoided by a quick, simple application of BARCO BOOK 
LACQUER. 


It is quick-drying, flexible, and waterproof. 
Write for a sample and a descriptive folder—or better still, order a can 


from our nearest branch office. Sold in pints, quarts and gallons. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. Norwood, Mass. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
Pacific Coast Agents: Pacific Library Binding Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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McClurg’s— 


the first wholesale 


a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities. We specialize in library service. 


| book house in the country to establish and conduct 








A.C, McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street, Chicago 














GAYLORD BROS. ESTABLISHED 1896 








HAVE YOU THE NEW CATALOG? 


An lowa Librarian writes “The 1927 Catalog has 
arrived. We have looked it over with great interest 
and expect to profit by a closer study of its most attrac- 
tive pages. It is a library tool that we cannot do 
without.’’ 

If you have not already received this new catalog, list- 
ing many new and important items, a copy will be sent 
free for the asking. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. and STOCKTON, CAL. 
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a The Putnam | 
| Opa LIBRARY DEPARTMENT | 
‘ 











New York London 
2 West 45th Street 24 Bedford Street 
just west of 5th Ave. Strand 











Librarians Agree 








that the service given by the Putnam Library Department 
is remarkable in INTELLIGENCE, EFFICIENCY, 
| ECONOMY and PROMPTNESS. 


| This service covers supplying ALL BOOKS 


new and old wherever and whenever published. 


The Department is always able to draw upon 
the comprehensive stock of the Putnam Book- 
store to fill Library orders. 


From the huge collection (30,000 volumes) of 
Old English Books many desirable items, not 
otherwise available, can often be secured. 


Lists of proposed purchases promptly priced. 





The Book Service of the Putnam House 
extends to nearly 90 years 





PUTNAMS 
SERNACE 











~ 
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Your readers will enjoy reading about the warm, mellow sunshine 
land of Olive Schreiner, Cecil John Rhodes, Stephanus J. P. Kruger, 
and Louis Botha. 


Know the world-famed Cape Peninsula with its fine motor roads, beau- 
tiful flowers and glorious mountain scenery; cross the Outeniqua ranges to 
Ostrich Feather land and see the wonders of the Cango Caves. The romance 
of diamonds and gold still lives in South Africa; among many other travel 
charms, keep picture records of quaint Kaffir Kraals with thrilling war 
dances on the Rand. Include beautiful Natal in your travels 






The Majestic grandeur of the Drakensberg Mountains and the delight 
of motoring” amidst Big Game in the Kruger National Park of 5,000,000 
acres bring joy, interest and ne’er-to-be-forgotten memories. 


XCELLENT Golf, Tennis, Surf Bathing, Trout and deep-sea 
fishing, etc. Travel in comfort by rail between up-to-date cities. 
Your own language will carry you through the country—no need 
for interpreters. 


WRITE FOR FREE TRAVEL BOOKLET “CAPE TO CAIRO” or 


Send 12 cents (to cover postage) for “Map of Africa” and fine, well illustrated book, 
“The Cape of Good Hope” 


Bowling Green Offices, Broadway, New York 


The Year-Round Travel Sunland 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT BUREAU 
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MAKING GOVERNMENT LIBRARIES BETTER KNowN. .Caroline B. Sherman 





Pros aNp Cons oF A UNtversity Liprary BInperRY.. Frank K. Walter 
Cataiecing FOREIGN BOOMS. .... 0 0.00 cccessees, Lucien EF. Taylor 
CLASSIFICATION OF BOOKS ON MINOR COUNTRIES...... Frances E. Coe 
LIBRARY SERVICE FOR THE Business MAN............. Henry Bruére 
CHILDREN’S WORK ON A PARADISE ISLE..............: Sadie Hoffman 
PRoPposED County LipRARY STATE Atp AcT..........: Sabra L. Nason 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN NATuRAL History——REVIEW 


Claribel R. Barnett 
MMR EO 5 oreo legs Wick oar cactevard: ohn sed cere udime een are ions 
PRI OCIS COUTEOOR.... «0 sccoacccccscccncesestwadceeveeedacs 
POR EAGNARY WORDED. . conc cide ccc cccccncceesccewencoseceses 
DEM UNNTNER fer Ot Ot A ere Be hak. ah. she cit BE eA < wks we RUE ie 
Now ice tala piece aS ewes cedévevead ous 
OE TO (tae OT St ira es a a en ee 
SELES. SP OI OE TATE Pe 
EES ee Pre a a Ame 
CuRRENT LITERATURE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY.................0.00000. 
on ie ay wai Os UW We Reve oddaaran 
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Jutta Ineson, Librarian Watkin & Grover, Archts. 
Cram & Fercuson, Assoc. Archts. 


HOUSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, Houston, Texas 
The above view shows an intermediate tier of the bookstack. The stack used 
is the Snead Standard type equipped with Snead Open Bar shelves. 


Two tiers have been installed and these are prepared to receive 3 future 
tiers, making a stackroom of total 5 tiers accommodating approximately 225,- 
000 volumes. 


The finish of the stacks is grey. 


Our long experience in equipping libraries of all sizes has given our experts 
a fund of valuable information on library construction and arrangement, which is 
available without charge or obligation to Library officials and architects 
planning new or remodeling old library buildings. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 
Founded 1849 
g2 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Canadian Branch: 250 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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Making Government Libraries Better Known 


By CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 


Associate Economic Analyst, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 


S. Department of 


Agriculture. 


resources and services that the libraries 

of Washington have to offer is a duty and 
privilege that is all too readily overlooked. 
To the library staff that is already as busy as it 
can be, it may seem folly to be looking for 
methods of extending the scope of the work, 
but to a considerable degree, by extending 
knowledge of the work already done, much 
wider results can be secured without additional 
expenditure of time and effort. 

To let all men who can use it, know of the 
good work that is being done, is an obligation 
that is laid upon those who are doing construc- 
tive work. The right-minded scientist knows 
definitely that he must publish if his work is to 
be truly effective; the determination of truth for 
truth’s sake is not enough. He is even reconciled 
now to having his dearly bought truths taken out 
to the world at large and demonstrated by men 
and women who have had far less exact training 
than he has had—men and women who, by the 
very nature of things, cannot do full justice to 
that truth from a scientific viewpoint, but who 
can shape it to practical purposes for the aver- 
age more or less undeveloped mind. Just so, 
the highest trained and most conservative minded 
librarian must let his or her work be known 
beyond the confines of his library if he would 
have his work reach its widest usefulness,—by 
example, only, perhaps, if the limitations of his 
institution are such that results of the work 
must seem to be limited to the institution he 
serves. 

But such limitations are often more apparent 
than real. Because we do realize that they are 
much more apparent in government and similar 
departments than in public libraries, this paper 
has been limited to consideration of libraries in 
government departments. 

First, we must deal with the painful fact that 
there is many a worker in the very institution 
which we serve who does not really know what 


T= keep the public better informed of the 


*Presented before the annual meeting of the District 
1927, 


of Columbia Library Association, February 5, 
Washington. D. C. 


the library is doing. And it is usually the very 
worker who needs the library most who is unin- 
formed about it. But can we wonder, when we 
see an organization chart of a department or 
bureau in which the name of the library does 
not even appear? Or an organization list of 
technical workers in which no mention is made 
of the library staff? That this lack is usually 
an unintentional oversight is admitted, but after 
all, just whose fault is it if the work of the 
library does not come to mind when the work of 
the department or bureau is under 
review ? 

It may be that I have never personally been 
to the Zoo, but I do know that it now has not 
one giraffe, but two, that the biennia! crop of 
little brown bears has arrived, and that other 
persons flock there in large numbers and find it 
fascinating—all this | would know even if | 
never entered its gates. Methods may and should 
differ, but why isn’t it as desirable that workers 
of a bureau be told of important facilities in it, 
whether they use them or not, as that the citizens 
of Washington be informed of its possessions at 
the Zoo? And a genuine scientist has led in 
bringing that knowledge to Washington and to 
the world. 

At the risk of limiting our considerations too 
much, but in an effort to make them definitely 
practical, we shall outline what has been done in 
the way of making library work in various 
departments known, rather than dwell too much 
on what theoretically might be done. While 
each department doubtless has its own rules and 
customs, and while some are much more strict 
in their limitations than others, yet to a certain 
extent, what has been done in one department 
can, with patience and diplomacy, be done in 
another. 

From the librarian’s own point of view prob- 
ably the full printed annual report is the most 
satisfactory statement of his work that can be 
given to the public. We have some excellent 
examples. Miss Barnett’s annual report is the 
one that comes to mind. It is a concise but com- 
prehensive statement. It is issued in an edition 


serious 
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of 700 or 800 and sent to special mailing lists. 

Under “Research Activities,” Special Libra- 
ries says, “The report of the librarian of the 
Department of Agriculture is always an interest- 
ing document. The last . . . report shows the 
great value of interlibrary loans which in sum 
total amount to 5,800 books. Among the acces- 
sions .. . are a noteworthy group of old books 
relating to agriculture and some valuable dis- 
sertations. In the field of bibliography this 
library, in co-operation with other libraries, has 
performed notable work.” 

But some librarians are not fortunate enough 
to have their reports printed. Have they ever 
made a serious effort to have this done? Have 
they placed the recommendation that the report 
be printed on a basis that will convince the 
powers-that-be that it is a step the department 
or bureau cannot well afford to omit? Is the 
typewritten report so shaped that the vital points 
stand out in it—‘talking points” that recom- 
mend themselves almost at a glance? And if 
printing is impracticable, what about mimeo- 
graphing? The rules regarding mimeographing 
are usually not so strict as those in regard to 
printing. 

“But I have never been asked for an annual 
report and have never written one,” says one 
librarian. I firmly believe that every respon- 
sible worker, certainly every one in charge of 
any specific line of work, is the better off for 
formulating, on paper, each year, a very definite 
statement of what has been under way and what 
has been accomplished. And while we are do- 
ing it for our own benefit why not make it as 
interesting and informative to as many others as 
possible? 

If the report as a whole is not reproduced and 
distributed, cannot some item be gleaned from it 
for the department or bureau house organ, for 
a library journal, for the press, or for a tech- 
nical journal that deals with the science, or the 
subject, to which our library is devoted? Cer- 
tainly in the course of one whole year our work 
has developed some phase, unearthed some fact, 
or tried out some system or scheme that would 
be of benefit elsewhere. 

How many of our department libraries, I won- 
der, have succeeded in making their work so 
felt that the Cabinet officer mentions it in his 
annual report to the President or forwards a 
report of the library work with his? The work 
of the library of the Department of Commerce 
under Miss Cross occupies a page in Mr. 
Hoover’s report each year. 

How many bureau libraries make their work 
so vital a part of the bureau’s work that the 
bureau chief mentions it in the limited space of 
his annual report? We have a good example in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The most satisfactory method, to the librarian, 
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of extending the usefulness of his work as well 
as the knowledge of it, is undoubtedly the bibli. 
ography. Here the real obligation to make known 
the work he is doing is very evident, for one 
thoro-going bibliography, once compiled, should, 
in the course of time, save literally hundreds 
of other library workers and other students from 
doing this same piece of work over again. We 
should eventually have some method by which, 
when one such bibliography has been compiled. 
all other bibliographical work on the subject 
will date from that, not overlap it. 

This means not only that each such bibli- 
ography should be printed or mimeographed and 
distributed to well-thought-out mailing lists, but 
that it should be mentioned as widely as _pos- 
sible elsewhere, for no mailing list is all we 
could wish for it. It should be mentioned in 
library journals, in subject-matter journals, per- 
haps in educational and professional magazines. 

To bring it to the attention of all who might 
benefit by it requires that those reponsible fo: 
the bibliography lay aside the natural impulse 
to depreciate their own work—that they view it. 
not as their work, but as the property of any who 
need it. It should be advertised in somewhat 
the same spirit that we place a “found” adver- 
tisement—not that it will bring us any glory or 
profit, but that it will help us to place an article 
where it rightfully belongs. 

The Bibliography of the Marketing of Farm 
Products is an example. This bibliography. 
compiled in the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, was first mimeographed, then printed 
in an edition of five thousand. A reprint of 
five thousand copies recently came from the 
press. It is in use in agricultural colleges the 
country over. The mere printing of it insured 
its mention in many lists issued and circulated 
by that Bureau, by its Department, and by the 
Superintendent of Documents,—mention that 
would not have been made. had it merely been 
mimeographed, altho the bibliography would 
still have been just as good. It was reviewed 
in the Experiment Station Record and mentioned 
in other journals of review. It was submitted 
for consideration in connection with the Eunice 
Rockwood Oberly Bibliographical Award and 
received honorable mention. It. is mentioned in 
the list which appears in every mimeographed 
bibliography issued by the Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Library. This bibliography is a perma- 
nent piece of basic work. No matter how much 
more may be issued on the subject, this list will 
stand as adequate to the date of compilation. 
It is this permanent, standardized worth that has 
made every mention of it a kind of duty. It is 
reasonably safe to say, that today no well- 
equipped worker would get very far in compiling 
a bibliography on this subject without discover- 
ing that the work has already been done well. 
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Our position here in Washington, an acknowl- 
edged reservoir of information and material, 
makes the compilation of comprehensive bibli- 
ographies a natural development. All these 
great sources and collections are supported by 
the people at large. While our immediate work 
must be for our own students and workers, I 
wonder if we do not actually owe it to the tax- 
payers everywhere to give them as many of our 
results as we can? I wonder if the obligation 
to disseminate our results widely or extend the 
knowledge of them does not apply as certainly 
to us as to any other group of libraries. The 
public library of a city has long recognized its 
duty to the citizens of the city whether they are 
awake to the library or not. I wonder if we of 
the government departments have not a similar 
responsibility toward taxpayers at large? 

Even a cursory inquiry into the bibliographi- 
cal work that is being done in government libra- 
ries, and from there made available to the public 
at large, reveals a surprising amount of work 
and a surprisingly wide distribution. Miss Laura 
Thompson’s bibliographies have probably at- 
tained as wide recognition as we can hope for 
such work. Not only are they sometimes printed 
in the regular series of publications of the 
Department of Labor but shorter ones are fre- 
quently printed in the Monthly Labor Review. 
In both cases they are mentioned or reviewed 
in outside journals and they are used wherever 
earnest students are following these subjects. 

The bibliography of North American geology, 
maintained continuously by workers in the 
Geology Survey, was printed in cumulative form 
in the regular bulletin series of the Geological 
Survey a few years ago, and since that time an 
annual bulletin brings the bibliography up to 
date. Mr. Talman frequently publishes bibliog- 
raphies in the Weather Review. Many of the 
Bureau library staffs have contributed extensive 
bibliographies to the mimeographed series 
issued by the Library of the Department of 
Agriculture. The index to literature of Ameri- 
can economic entomology, now compiled con- 
tinuously by Miss Colcord, is issued, from time 
to time, in bound volumes, by the American 
Association of Economic Entomologists. 

The nation-wide movement for the compilation 
of agricultural statistical source books, pro- 
posed by Miss Lacy, as chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Libraries Section of the A. L. A., and 
unanimously endorsed by that section, is an 
example of work which could be directed only 
from, and perhaps could be undertaken only at, 
Washington. To carry it thru will require the 
co-operation of the library of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics with the agricultural 
library of each state. To get this work under 
way meant acquainting not only each state agri- 
cultural librarian, but the state statisticians and 
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economists, as well as the college administrative 
officers, with the materials and facilities that the 
Agricultural Economics library has to offer, for 
it takes real money for these states to send library 
assistants on to do the work in Washington, or 
even to undertake to do the work adequatety 
in the state. Oklahoma Agricultural College 
kept its assistant librarian at the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics library all last summer to 
compile this material for that state. The offi- 
cials of any number of other states have con- 
sulted Miss Lacy about making similar source 
books, and California has made an appropria- 
tion to finance an assistant to do this work in 
Miss Lacy’s library. This undertaking, and 
the situation in agricultural industry that makes 
the need for the work acutely felt by the states, 
is the theme for an evening in itself. I know of 
no other enterprise sponsored by one library 
that is comparable to it, nor any one line of 
work which, as it progresses, will make one 
small library so important a factor in so wide- 
spread and vital a piece of work as will this co- 
operative statistical work, as it takes its rightful 
place in the readjustment of agriculture to meet 
present conditions and demands. 

But it must be recognized that there are large 
numbers of useful and conscientious workers in 
the departments who never use bibliographies 
nor read annual reports, yet who could make 
good use of the library if their attention were 
attracted to it. To reach these workers, the 
librarian must set aside her preferred methods 
and must meet them on their own ground. For 
this reason the librarian must use as much space 
as she can secure in the department or bureau 
house organ, or in both. This usually means 
that she must break away from lists and set no- 
tices—must acquire or allow to be used a con- 
versational style that may even verge on the 
“chatty” when it finally appears. Often she 
must let her vacation plans be mentioned, her 
assistants’ marriages be recorded with a flourish, 
if she would have the house organ editor give 
good space to the less newsy facts which she 
wants to place before her public from time to 
time. She must even consent to allow her letters 
of commendation from Maine, from California, 
be quoted, for house organs dote on commenda- 
tions from the world outside. And after all, 
there is nothing that makes a possession more 
valued than to know it is highly valued else- 
where. 

Some of our libraries have developed their 
own series of mimeographed publications which 
they can control and shape to their own ends. 
Miss Barnett issues the mimeographed monthly 
publication, Agricultural Library Notes, to 
which all agricultural librarians in the country 
may contribute, and which is circulated among 
all agricultural libraries, Special Libraries 
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says Agricultural Library Notes “is a mine of 
valuable material on agricultural bibliogra- 
phies.” Miss Lacy, at the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, soon developed a “Library 
Supplement” that was attached to the Bureau 
house organ at stated intervals. Now it has be- 
come a separate mimeographed publication, and 
as Agricultural Economics Literature will go to 
its own mailing list each month. The library 
workers in the Department of Agriculture con- 
tribute to a monthly Library News Letter that 
is typed and read monthly at the meeting of the 
combined staff. 

But even with their own publications reflect- 
ing library matters as the librarians wish it done, 
the general house organs should not be neglect- 
ed, for always we must remember that they will 
be read by workers who will not read the library 
publication regularly. 

Bulletin boards within the library serve to 
keep the library users informed, but they do 
not reach the man who has not yet come to the 
library. There is many a forlorn and neglected 
bulletin board in our Department corridors and 
offices that could be rejuvenated and made and 
kept interesting by the library. If the library 
staff asks for the privilege of keeping one of 
these half-used boards in order, it may be sur- 
prised at the alacrity with which the request 
will be granted. 

Organizing personally-conducted visits to the 
library, where the methods and facilities are 
explained, has been tried in some of the depart- 
ments. The workers are invited, division by 
division, or bureau by bureau. This at least 
effects an introduction and may have some 
worth-while results. 

We come now to outside outlets for informa- 
tion regarding what our department libraries 
are doing. Here we are likely to think of many 
limitations. They exist in practically all of the 
departments, but in how far do they partake of 
custom and tradition? Perhaps an old rule 
exists that discourages outside publication. But 
if you present a concise, informative article de- 
signed for some particular journal, in which all 
opinions are eliminated, with the assurance that 
you believe that journal will use it, you may 
be surprised to find how readily it will be ap- 
proved. If you can say the periodical has asked 
for it, all the better. The Department of Agri- 
culture used to discourage outside publication, 
altho it was never forbidden. A newspaper edi- 
tor for the President of the United States and a 
farm journal editor for Secretary of Agriculture 
proved a combination that unlocked most of the 
restraining rules regarding publication, in the 
Department of Agriculture. Now we have only 
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not only will use, but want, articles on our work 
relating to agriculture is astonishing—much 
greater than any of us supposed before the ex. 
periment of publishing thru them was tried. | 
admit that we have not been as successful in 
placing articles dealing with our agricultural 
library work as in other lines, but I am con- 
vinced that it can be done. We have seemingly 
every essential to success,—a well-organized 
bureau library doing work of wide value and 
application, a librarian who is thoroly con- 
vinced of the obligation of making known the 
results, and a well-organized and sympathetic 
information service in the Bureau with many 
outside contacts and outlets. 

The thing to work on, I believe, is the 
matter of approach. If we describe it as library 
work per se we practically limit our publication 
to library journals. Certainly full use should be 
made of them. If we can describe it as educa- 
tional work, certain educational, professional 
and religious magazines may be open to us. If 
we go into method, a business journal may be 
interested. If we can wring news from it, or 
give it local application, certain newspapers will 
be interested. 

If we will use personality sketches, the 
approach most difficult for the librarian to con- 
sent to, we can open various doors—some doors 
that we can probably open to library material in 
no other way. 

But I now believe we can get our best and most 
satisfying results either by featuring the subject 
matter involved in the library or bibliographical 
work (bringing in the work itself more or less 
incidentally), and offering it to a subject-matter 
magazine, or by featuring the results of the work, 
the actual facts unearthed, and offering the 
article to the kind of magazine that is interested 
in such facts. Science, for instance, was glad to 
publish Miss Lacy’s article on “Pre-Columbian 
References to Maize in Persian Literature.” 
which presents in an attractive way some surpris- 
ing results of bibliographic research. Garden 
magazines have published Miss Warnex’s de- 
scriptions of old gardens and garden literature. 

If the subject matter involved is a commodity. 
probably a trade journal must be used; if the 
subject is of general interest, a magazine of 
wider appeal may be interested. In writing an 
article on long-time programs for agriculture. 
for the Christian Science Monitor, for instance. 
a paragraph was readily included on the collec- 
tion of these programs made by the Agricultural 
Economics Library and the bibliography on the 
subject that library had issued. 

It is probably unnecessary to suggest that be- 
fore a voluntary article is submitted to any out- 
side journal care should be taken to see that it 
conforms to the usual make-up of the journal in 
general style (personal or formal), in length 
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of article, matter of illustration, use and form 
of subheads, kind of title. These things need 
not cramp our style but should modify and 
shape it if we want sure results. It is often sug- 
vested that a magazine be queried before an ar- 
ticle is volunteered. If the subject may be called 
more or less self-evident, this is a good plan, 
but where our effort has gone into making the 
article interesting to that journal’s readers, 
perhaps in spite of its subject, it is much better 
not to query first. We can even afford to use 
a fairly catchy title if by it we can draw the 
editor’s attention to text that, under a sober 
title, might be set aside practically unread. 

A certain kind of regular work that can be done 
thru the subject matter periodicals is well illus- 
trated by the list of recent forestry literature 
that Miss Stockbridge. librarian of the Forest 
Service, supplies regularly to the Journal of 
Forestry. As it is printed under her name, the 
clue is given to the reader, wherever he may be. 
as to where he can get further information. The 
Bureau of Plant Industry library for many years 
supplied a somewhat similar list to the journal 
Phytopathology. This particular piece of work 
is now superseded by the list of author entries 
for the botanical index, drawn from current 
literature, which the Plant Industry library now 
mimeographs and circulates to as many scientists 
outside of the Department as in. In fact many 
foreign addresses appear on the mailing list. 
Miss Allen has now added a somewhat similar 
enterprise in regard to agronomy. 

This matter of individual library mailing lists 
is an important one in itself. Probably it pays 
every library that does any work that is of value 
beyond the immediate confines of its own insti- 
tution to develop its own list of libraries, insti- 
tutions and individuals who are interested in 
just the kind of thing that library occasionally 
has to give. If the list is too small, or used too 
seldom, to justify plates or mechanical means of 
addressing, hand-written envelopes can be used 
and may receive better attention than envelopes 
mechanically addressed. 

It has been suggested that some corporate in- 
formational work might be done—that it might 
be worth while for a committee of persons, who 
are interested in features that are unique, or are 
of general interest, and can recognize them on 
sight, to review our libraries and list special 
features there found which they believe will 
make interesting subjects for articles. In our 
rather specialized libraries some of us may be 
taking unusual features as a matter of course 
and may not be aware that they would be of 
interest elsewhere. Such a committee would 
probably be able, in a short time, to judge 
what type of magazine would be interested in 
each feature found. Any comprehensive list of 
periodicals gives us an astonishingly wide 
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choice, and many of the compilations specify 
rather definitely just what kind of material is 
acceptable to each, and in what form. Such 
a committee would probably be as interested 
in locating certain persons who are especially 
qualified to prepare just the kind of articles 
they have in mind as they would be in locating 
the subjects to be featured, for there would be 
some limit to what the committee could under- 
take to do by itself. 

Friends of the library are perhaps its best 
advertisement and one of the most satisfactory 
ways of extending its usefulness. Firm friends 
are sometimes made entirely thru service ren- 
dered by correspondence and thru personal mail- 
ing lists. A far western trip once convinced 
me of that. I found persons who had never 
been in Washington who knew many of the 
agricultural library workers by name and who 
said they relied on the Department Library 
and its branches for help on many obscure 
references and other matters that their local 
libraries could not handle. Friends within our 
own institution, who so well understand the 
library work and its methods and aims, that 
they can and will correct misapprehensions 
when they meet them, are invaluable. 

It is even possible to make useful friends 
(I mean by that friends who will extend the 
usefulness of the library) out of some rather 
unpromising material. It is dificult for a scien- 
tific librarian to believe that a magazine writet 
who drifts in to the library looking for a 
“story,” or even one who comes with a definite 
commission to secure one, will get a clear 
enough idea of just what it is all about to write 
a useful article. But it has been done, and 
there is always a feeling among certain groups 
that statements thus made by an outsider carry 
more weight than if made by one closely 
interested. 

Another duty that is obviously ours is to use 
the spoken word wherever it will be useful. 
Probably no one but a professional really 
wants to talk to meetings and to luncheons and 
to other gatherings, and the matter is easily 
overdone. But wherever a group does wish to 
hear about the work, and either the work or the 
group may reasonably be expected to profit by 
the effort, again the duty is ours. 

One of the definite trends of the day among 
scientific people is the recognition, no matter 
how reluctant, that scientific work needs the 
services of a middleman between the producer 
and the consumer; and if the library profession 
is to keep step with the other professions, if 
scientific librarians are to keep pace with other 
scientists, we must join heartily in the effort to 
extend the usefulness of our work by making 
it known wherever knowledge of it can be made 
of use. 
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arate university bindery depend to a great 

degree on the location of the university, 
the amount of binding needed annually and the 
money available for it and the character of the 
books to be bound. 

All these conditions affect each other. If the 
university is situated near a good commercial 
library bindery which can be depended on to do 
an adequate amount of work according to 
specifications and to deliver it promptly at fair 
prices, a separate bindery should not be estab- 
lished without careful consideration. If these 
conditions cannot be obtained, location in or near 
a binding center often is the only assurance one 
can have of obtaining an adequate supply of 
skilled labor. This is a point not to be over- 
looked. A good binder must combine natural 
aptitude, dependable habits, and a long period 
of experience and training. Few are capable of 
doing well both forwarding and finishing. To be 
a good sewing girl requires not only accuracy 
and speed and good judgment in adapting the 
method of sewing to the paper of the book. It 
requires as well some judgment of the value 
and use of the book. 

The building up of a binding staff requires a 
careful balancing of sewing girls, forwarders 
and finishers in order that the work may proceed 
steadily and without congestion in any of the 
various stages of the work. This is difficult if 
workers must be sought for at a distance or 
when extra helpers are needed for emergencies. 
The unionization or non-unionization of the 
staff must also be considered in its relation to 
state or university regulations. Perhaps a sur- 
vey of the labor possibilities is the very first 
step to be taken before establishing a university 
bindery. 

In the second place, the amount of binding 
to be done and the money available for it is 
a determining factor. In an informal discus- 
sion a group of librarians of several important 
university and college libraries were in general 
agreement that five thousand dollars’ worth of 
binding a year should be considered a minimum 
to justify a separate bindery. From our own 
experience, I should be inclined to put it nearer 
seventy-five hundred dollars for satisfactory 
service. The prices of material, equipment and 
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labor are substantially the same except in re- 
mote parts of the country where isolation from 
labor supply and markets may make a higher 
sum desirable. A minimum staff of at least two 
sewing girls, a forwarder and a finisher is 
almost necessary and even this is not satisfac- 
tory unless there can be some interchange of 
work at congested times. It is not economical 
to have a staff so constituted that the higher 
paid forwarders or finishers are obliged to stop 
their work to prepare the books for sewing. 
Some libraries are successful in getting this 
preparatory work done satisfactorily by student 
help, but this is not generally the case. The 
university bindery is often at a disadvantage. 
especially in  publicly-supported institutions. 
because its rigid budget will not permit funds 
to be shifted as occasion requires. In general 
it is perhaps true that the greater the amount 
of money available and the larger the staff 
which can be employed (within reasonable lim- 
its) the better are the chances for organizing 
the work of the bindery for rapid and econom- 
ical service. 

It is seldom possible or desirable to depend 
on anything but a permanent staff for a univer- 
sity bindery. It cannot employ and discharge 
at will. It usually needs extra help at the 
very time other binderies need it. Its work. 
therefore, must be spread over the entire 
year even tho there are major points of con- 
gestion which cannot be avoided. These are in 
January and July (and in less degree in April 
and October) when great numbers of volumes 
of periodicals are completed and at the end of 
the academic year, also in July, when hundreds 
of volumes used for class work badly need to 
be rehabilitated. The growth of summer 
schools, in which the very same books are likely 
to be used and the same periodicals to be de- 
manded, complicates the problem. By the mid- 
dle or end of September, when the summer ses- 
sion is over, the books are likely to be past re- 
demption and the unbound periodicals worn out. 
Moreover, the time between the close of the sum- 
mer session and the opening of the regular year 
is too short to get any but the most urgent work 
done. 

It is true that the same problem faces libra- 
ries which do not have their own binderies. 
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These are the times when commercial binderies 
are also crowded and when deliveries are most 
uncertain. At presen: there seems to be no 
completely satisfactory solution. There is an 
advantage, which the library with its own bind- 
ery may have, that the unbound volume is acces- 
sible instead of being absent at a bindery. 
A recent investigation (yet unpublished) seems 
to indicate that there is not much difference in 
the time books are returned from commercial 
or from university-controlled binderies. 

The kind of books to be bound also deter- 
mines largely the relative advantage or disad- 
vantage of a separate library bindery. In many 
cases, ordinary modern books and popular 
magazines can be done more cheaply and 
quickly at commercial binderies. Each of the 
good library binderies has some special point 
which it stresses. One excellent bookseller, who 
also binds from sheets, is convinced that machine 
sewing is the only thing. The representative of 
a rapidly growing library bindery has recently 
told me that almost ninety per cent of its sew- 
ing is hand sewing in spite of the fact that it 
owns an automatic book sewing-machine of late 
design. Several commercial binders estimate 
the difference in cost of hand-sewed and ma- 
chine-sewed rebinds of average books at from 
two to five cents at most, depending on the size 
and character of the book. The commercial 
bindery can often standardize its covers, letter 
from electros instead of by hand, and effect 
other small economies the smaller university 
bindery cannot. __ 

The equipment of a library bindery will natu- 
rally vary in cost. Absolute essentials for even 
the smallest shop are suitable work tables and 
benches, cases or shelves for cloth, thread and 
other material, electric or gas stoves for glue 
and for finishing, one or more rounding and 
backing presses, a beating stone, an adequate 
cutting machine (thirty-two inches or more), 
sewing frames, finishers’ rolls, pallets, gold leaf, 
brass type and case, and, of course, book cloths, 
thread, glue, paper, board, and other requisite 
stock for sewing and forwarding. A perfora- 
ter is necessary for overcast sewing. A wire 
stitcher is desirable for pamphlet work. From 
two thousand dollars as a minimum to three 
thousand should be allowed for initial equip- 
ment. These sums can sometimes be substan- 
tially reduced by purchasing rebuilt machinery 
from reliable supply houses. This equipment 
cost must, of course, be considered in estimat- 
ing the relative cost of binding, tho it should 
be pro-rated over a period of years. The aver- 
age university bindery can seldom be effectively 
equipped to bind large editions of university 
publications. The work of the library is usu- 
ally “job work” requiring individual treatment 
for mast of the volumes. Binding for a uni- 
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versity press is largely a question of machine 
work involving long runs of the same book and 
it is thus unsuited to library bindery conditions. 

There are several undeniable advantages in a 
separate bindery. If the library does not have 
the freedom of choice in selecting an outside 
bindery, but is obliged to send to a designated 
bindery, the separate bindery gives much greater 
freedom in varying the cost and style of the 
different kinds of books. It is practically im- 
possible, in standardized specifications, to pro- 
vide for contingencies. Except in the very small 
university the books are of many periods on 
many kinds of paper. Many of the periodicals 
have peculiarities of arrangement, or changed 
titles or plates or illustrations which require 
special treatment. Many have foreign titles. 
The ratio of books requiring special treatment 
is much higher than in the books of the ordi- 
nary public library. 

The foreman of our bindery, Mr. John Dahl, 
has given me a list of conditions requiring spe- 
cial treatment which came to him at random 
in a few days. I will enumerate only a few: 

Torn pages in valuable books which must be 
backed on both side with mending tissue. Re- 
folding maps to prevent their being cropped 
when rebound, and guarding folds with strong 
tissue or muslin. Setting plates when there is 
no index to indicate their position. Inserting 
stubs for missing plates, leaves or numbers. 

Binders who submit contract prices necessar- 
ily do so on a minimum basis. They cannot 
afford to give individual books much special 
attention nor will they do so unless special 
price concessions are given them for these spe- 
cial jobs. Even if this is done, the library must 
provide exact and elaborate instructions in each 
case. These cost in time and money and are 
likely to be misunderstood. There is no oppor- 
tunity for the library and the bindery to discuss 
the best treatments nor is it easy to get redress 
in case instructions are disregarded or misun- 
derstood. It is usually the more valuable books 
which require and justify these special treat- 
ments. The loss is, therefore, much greater 
when they are not handled correctly. 

In estimating relative costs this should always 
be taken into account. In a price comparison 
based on average volume cost the cost of the 
extra clerical labor to the library should be 
included. Tho impracticable to estimate closely 
under ordinary conditions, the greater intrin- 
sic value of a carefully bound copy of a valu- 
able book and the lessened likelihood of the 
need of replacement should also be considered. 
As a specific case we may cite the publications of 
the Chaucer Society. Most of these are printed 
on paper so poor that resewing is quite out 
of the question. In our own library, several 
of the volumes most needed for class use have 
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had each leaf guarded front and back with stout 
Japan tissue, and then stoutly resewed. The 
initial cost is considerably higher, but the vol- 
umes will outlast several sets in the original 
binding. Besides, the volumes so treated are 
practically unobtainable separately nor could 
we afford to buy complete duplicate sets (which, 
by the way, are extremely scarce) to supply 
undergraduate classes with a few volumes which 
they particularly need. As far as we can deter- 
mine from our cost data, our statistics and the 
opinion of Mr. Harold Russell, head of our 
bindery department, whatever added initial cost 
per volume we have incurred has been more 
than made up in added service or in the added 
market value of a well-preserved copy of a 
scarce, rare or costly book. 

Another advantage of a separate bindery is 
the possibility of hurrying thru books which 
are badly needed. It is true that this “rush” 
privilege may be abused because interested fac- 
ulty members or department heads cannot 
understand the added cost and trouble result- 
ing from special jobs. This abuse can usually 
be regulated thru a friendly talk with the per- 
sons concerned and the advantages gained from 
the ability to “rush” books are often undeniable. 

If the library has its own bindery and if care 
is taken to limit access to unbound material to 
those who have a reasonable right to it, there 
are only a few days (when the book is being 
sewed and pasted) during which anything the 
library has is not accessible. In a library in 
which the funds for book purchase are propor- 
tionately greater than the appropriations for 
binding, unbound material will pile up to the 
annoyance of the users of the library and the 
distress of the circulation and reference depart- 
ments. In such a case, the binder is likely to 
be unjustly blamed. No library bindery can 
indefinitely increase its output with a fixed staff 
nor can outside binderies bind books which are 
not sent to them because the library has no 
funds to do so. This is a matter of amount 
of money and of the ability to get prompt de- 
livery rather than of the relative advantages of 
binding procedure in or out of a building. 

To summarize: If a university library is free 
to send its binding where and as it likes; if its 
books are mostly average modern books re- 
quiring no elaborate treatment; if it has only a 
small amount of binding to be done annually; 
if the books it sends are strongly and neatly 
bound at reasonable rates and returned, on an 
average in from three to six weeks; if special 
cases receive special treatment as indicated by 
instructions from the library and if valuable 
books are treated as such, the library should con- 
sider carefully before discontinuing to use out- 
side service. This is especially true if, as in a 
neighboring state university, the successful bid- 
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der for the university library binding is only a 
few minutes walk from the library. In this case 
personal supervision is almost as easy as if the 
bindery were in the library building. When 
books are sent out, overhead expenses for equip- 
ment and material and the embarrassments of 
wage schedules and labor troubles are avoided. 

If on the other hand, the library has a regu. 
lar annual binding load of several thousand 
volumes and money enough to bind them; if 
there are suitable quarters in or very near the 
library; and if an adequate supply of skilled 
labor is locally available, the establishment of 
a separate bindery may very profitably be con- 
sidered. Personal supervision is assured. Spe- 
cial methods may be applied to special needs 
and conditions. Greater freedom to experiment 
in material and methods is possible. Savings 
in clerical help can usually be effected. A 
greater degree of accessibility to the volumes 
still unbound can reasonably be expected. 


What Pratt Graduates are Doing 

TS triennial questionnaire is considered by the 

Pratt Institute School of Library Science an 
important means of keeping the school in touch 
with the demands of the profession as shown by 
the tasks which its graduates are called upon to 
perform. When it finds that more graduates do 
cataloging than any other kind of library work 
it feels justified in spending as much time on 
it as it does and in refusing to make it an 
elective subject. In 1919, only 90 graduates 
selected books for the libraries in which they 
were employed. In 1926, the number was 179. 

In 1910 the average salary was $939. No 
one today is getting as little as that. The aver- 
age salary in 1922 was $1820 and the median 
$1800. In 1925 the average had advanced to 
$2045, the median to $1920. Geographically 
considered, about 150 of the graduates are in 
the metropolitan district, twenty have positions 
in the south, 79 in the middle west, 26 in the 
far west, and something over a dozen are em- 
ployed abroad. A_ preponderating number 
(166) are in public libraries, over 80 in educa- 
tional libraries, 33 are working in 14 different 
kinds of special libraries, and six are teaching 
in library schools. Over 200 are doing execu- 
tive work, planning and supervising the work 
of others, 30 are doing independent work, and 
60-odd are assistants of one kind or another. 





The Los Angeles Public Library estimates that 
ninety-five per cent of the articles sent out from 
its publicity office, of which Faith Holmes Hyer: 
is director, have been published in the six 
dailies, some thirty weeklies, trade and indus- 
trial publications and foreign newspapers pub- 
lished in Los Angeles, and in_ national 
publications. 











Cataloging of Foreign Books 


Report of a Round Table Meeting of the Massachusetts Library Club, by Lucian E. Taylor, 
Chief of the Catalog Department of the Boston Public Library 


ROUND table on the cataloging of 
A foreign books was held at the midwinter 

meeting of the Massachusetts Library 
Club, January 21, at Boston. Miss Edna 
Phillips, of the Division of Public Libraries, 
Massachusetts Department of Education, and 
Chairman of the Club’s Committee on Work 
with New Americans, presided. Fifty-five mem- 
bers were present. 

In the call for the meeting. various aspects of 
the problem of getting foreign books into the 
hands of readers promptly and effectively had 
been announced for discussion. The chairman, 
in opening the meeting, emphasized the problem 
as twofold, affecting the cataloger and the 
specialist in foreign work, and she voiced the 
feeling of the Committee, that much work now 
done independently could be made more effec- 
tive by sharing experience thru discussion. 

Mrs. Francis Wetmore, of the Providence 
Library, gave an outline of the difficulties that 
may be counted as typical wherever the problem 
exists, with special reference to the lesser known 
languages, i. e. those written in non-roman char- 
acters, as Arabic, Armenian, Modern Greek, 
Yiddish. The main difficulties consist, first in 
the transliteration of names and titles; second, 
in classification, for it is not always possible to 
find a person familiar with the language and 
qualified, besides, to assist the classifier. For 
Armenian, Providence has used the transliterat- 
ing table published by the periodical Armenia, 
but there are puzzling differences between this 
and other Armenian tables. The form of the 
nominative case of Greek proper names is often 
hard to determine, and no attempt has been 
made to transliterate Arabic. Subject cards are 
found indispensible to meet the demands of ref- 
erence work. 

Mr. T. Franklin Currier, of the Harvard Col- 
lege Library, recently chairman of the A. L. A. 
Catalog Committee, recommended the omission 
of many bibliographical details on catalog cards 
for the moderate sized library and limiting the 
data to such information as would be of real 
use to the classes of persons who would presum- 
ably use the catalog. Harvard does not attempt 
a complete file of subject cards for a lesser 
language, but uses separate lists for each lan- 
guage with a note in the main catalog referring 
to the list. 

Mr. Currier strongly recommended a special 
catalog for each of the lesser languages, espe- 


cially those using non-roman characters, by 
which procedure the whole question of translit- 
eration is eliminated, because the heading as 
well as the body of the title is in the original 
characters. It follows as a matter of course 
that the alphabetic arrangement of each of these 
catalogs will be that native to the several alpha- 
bets concerned. This does not, however, obviate 
the necessity of having an official translitera- 
tion which must be used for translations, bio- 
graphies, etc., and which is frequently necessary 
for staff purposes. The A. L, A. Committee on 
Cataloging is at present considering the ques- 
tion of the transliteration of Armenian, and has 
already in hand the report of a sub-committee 
on the changes in the catalog which may be 
necessary because of the new Russian ortho- 
graphy. 

Haverhill classifies both fiction and non fic- 
tion. In cataloging foreign books, Lynn has 
help from the Americanization Department of 
Lynn, and finds this help willing and efficient. 
Many libraries prefix the initial of the lan- 
guage to the call-number of the book, as, F 
for French, Y for Yiddish; y is used for non 
fiction, as this does away with the necessity of 
classifying fiction. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Hyde, of the Simmons 
College Library School, Boston, said that libra- 
ries are under great obligation to make their 
relatively small collections in foreign languages 
quickly and adequately available to those who 
need to use them; she suggested a separate list 
or catalog of books in a given language, not 
transliterated, with reference from the main 
catalog; and spoke of the desirability of making 
the books available thru subject as well as 
thru author and title, so that, for example, a 
person who wants a cookery book in any lan- 
guage can find it under the word for cookery in 
that language. 

Miss Louise M. Taylor. of the Essex Institute 
Library, Salem, spoke briefly of the ways in 
which a cataloger can best increase his know- 
ledge of language relationships and derivations; 
she dwelt upon the importance of continu- 
ous reading, a liking for languages, a thoro 
knowledge of Latin, French and German; 
among desk books she recommended Walter’s 
Abbreviations and Technical Terms Used in 
Book Catalogs and in Bibliographies to which 
manuscript additions should be made in the 
languages most used in the library; Moth’s 
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Technical Terms (supplement to the foregoing) ; 
and Vocabulaire Technique de [Editeur en Sept 
Langues (French, German, English, Spanish, 
Dutch, Italian, Hungarian). 

Mrs. Frances R. Coe, of the Massachusetts 
Library, contributed a paper entitled “Classifi- 
cation of Books on Minor Countries with Re- 
cently Changed Political Alignment”, which is 
appended. 

The writer offers the following sketch of the 
cataloging of foreign books in the Boston Public 
Library. Books in foreign languages are cata- 
loged with the same fullness as books in 
English. Author, title and subject cards are 
printed for all books and pamphlets, and dupli- 
cate cards are printed for use as copy in print- 
ing lists in book form. Every book in a lesser 
language has also a card filed under the lan- 
guage, thus; “Greece. Language. Modern 
Greek. Works in Modern Greek.” These. are 
alphabetized by author; there is no classification 
by subject under language, but arithmetic, texts 
of the Bible, Homer, Shakespeare, general works 
on United States history, and other authors and 
other subjects have division by language. A 
translation of the title is penciled on the back of 
the title-page, and added as a note on the cata- 
log card. 

Books in non-roman characters have the 
author’s name transliterated into roman for the 
main heading of all cards. The title is given in 
the original language as on the title-page, fol- 
lowed by the author’s name in the original 
language if it appears thus on the title-page. 
Translation of title as above. Transliteration 
of title at foot of card. For the names of 
societies and government departments (whether 
author-headings or not) a translation is adopted 
from the book itself or from bibliography, cata- 
log or other source; a “see-card” is made from 
the original society name to the translation, with 
transliteration on the “see-card” for convenience 
in filing. 

Transliterations are used as follows: Slavic. 
A. L. A. (Report of A. L. A. Committee. 
1900); Yiddish and Modern Greek, Library of 
Congress; Arabic, Hebrew, Sanskrit, Royal 
Asiatic Society , Transliteration Report, 1896 
(the Arabic and Sanskrit are reprinted at the 
end of many issues of the Society’s Journal) ; 
for Armenian, the basis is Karamianz, Ver- 
zeichniss der Armenischen Handschriften der 
Koéniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, 1888, page 
viii. 

For a lesser language, if at the time there 
is on the staff no person familiar with the 
language, temporary service is engaged; if the 
cataloger is new to library work, a ruled form 
is provided, with spaces for author, title, place. 
publisher, date, notes, references, etc., items 
which a beginner sometimes confuses. 

The chairman referred to the report of the 
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conferences on work with foreign born at the 
Atlantic City meeting (Liprary JourNnaL, No- 
vember 1, 1926) which contains notices of 
special lists and book-reviews already or soon 
to be published; but, it was said, these and ‘the 
other extant bibliographical helps may not be 
accessible, and must leave many questions un- 
answered, so that the need of personal technical 
aid remains; and accordingly it was voted, on 
motion of Mr. Currier: 

Tuat: A committee be appointed, comprising 
members of the Club’s committee on work with 
new Americans and the Boston Catalogers Group, 
to study the question of co-operation among 
libraries in Massachusetts and vicinity, in pro- 
curing the services of individuals competent to 
help in the cataloging of books in the lesse1 
known languages. 

And on motion of Mrs. Wetmore the following 
resolutions were passed: 

Wuereas, We recognize that the foreigner is 
a part of our reading public thruout the United 
States, injecting a difficult problem into the ma- 
chinery of getting the book to the reader; and 

Wuereas, We consider that speed in the classi- 
fication and cataloging of these books is neces- 
sary for their circulation; and 

Wuereas, Technical aid for catalogers is 
essential before this speed can be attained; there- 
fore, 

Be it resolved, That it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that such help should be provided catalogers; 
and, 

Be it resolved, That the A.L.A. Committee on 
Cataloging be requested to appoint a Committee 
to study this subject and report as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Classification of Books on Minor 
Countries of Recently Changed 
Political Alignment 


HE Dewey classification is geographic. It 
does not arrange provinces or countries 
under a country alphabetically, but geograpi- 
cally. It is unusually easy, therefore, to consider 
each province as an independent unit, and use its 
Dewey call-number, without regard to the politi- 
cal entity, to which it may belong—or may have 
belonged. 

This works out simply for such countries as 
Austria, 943.6 and Hungary 943.9, now sepa- 
rated, but each having a Dewey call-number. 

For Poland we may accept a note after German 
Poland 943.8 which says: “Includes history be- 
fore division”; and add to it a note “and after 
being reunited.” Make a cross reference from 
947.5 Russian Poland, see Poland, 943.8, and 
the matter is settled. 
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Finland has its number assigned 947.1 as a 
province; it can remain the same as a separate 
state. 

For the Ukraine we can assume the number for 
Little Russia, South Russia 947.7, as given by 
Dewey. 

The question of Turkey in Europe, shrunken, 
and Turkey in Asia may be settled by keeping 
949.6 for the one and using 956. for the other; 
or by letting 956. cover all . 

By the index in Dewey we find that Armenia 
is 956.6 (one of the provinces under Turkey in 
Asia). 

The Balkan redivisions may well be arranged 
alphabetically and assigned numbers 949.7. The 
Balkans, e.g. 

949.71 Bulgaria 949.73 Roumania 
949.72 Czechoslovakia 949.74 Yugoslavia 
The attached table indicates these classifica- 
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tion numbers, which really require few changes 

from Dewey. 

943.6 Austria. 

943.8 Poland. (Includes history, etc., before division 
and after being reunited.) 

943.9 Hungary. 

947. Russia and Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
(Includes Ukraine and Armenia.) 

947.1 Finland. 

947.5 Russian Poland, see 943.8 Poland. 

947.7 Ukraine, South Russia, Little Russia (if 
needed), see also 937. 

949.5 Greece. 

949.6 Turkey, in Europoe, or see 956, Turkey in Asia. 

949.7 Balkan peninsula, general. 

949.71 Bulgaria. 

949.72 Czechoslovakia. 

949.73 Roumania. 

949.74 Yugoslavia. 

956. Turkey in Asia or, include 949.6 Turkey in 
Europe. 

956.6 Armenia (see also 947) Russia. 


FRANCEs R. Coe. 


Pierpont Morgan Library Annex 








HE annex, situated on the northeast corner 
of Thirty-sixth Street and Madison Avenue, 
on the site of the residence of the late J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, will be built of Tennessee marble, 
and the design has been arranged to harmonize 
with that of the library in its general aspect. The 
new building is a working building and neces- 
sarily is provided with windows; whereas the 
windows of the library are almost exclusively 
on the north, east and west sides. 
The architecture of the new building is sim- 
pler and the height of the stone work will be 
six or seven feet lower than that of the Library. 
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The base of the Library, which will be repeated 
in the new building, is the one feature which 
the two buildings have in common. 

The Annex will be thirty-nine feet away from 
the older building and twelve feet forward 
thereof. The main entrance will be in the 
centre of the Thirty-sixth Street facade and 
there will be a one story gallery joining the 
two buildings at the rear on the North, 

The entrance leads thru a vestibule to a cen- 
tral hallway about twenty-seven feet square and 
two stories in height; the westerly door of this 
gives entrance to the Exhibition Gallery. 
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Library Service for the Business Man’ 
By HENRY BRUERE 
Third Vice-President Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


LEXANDER THE GREAT wrote to 
Aristotle who, you will remember, had 
been his teacher: “You have not done 

well in publishing these lectures, for how shall 
we your pupils excel other men, if you make 
that public to all, which we learned from you?” 
Despite the publication Alexander achieved a 
certain eminence. But what myriads of other 
men have had their stature heightened by the 
wisdom of Aristotle? Aristotle died two thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty years ago. The 
viewpoint of Alexander began to fade out of 
men’s minds only in the last two centuries. In 
business it is only since the recent war that a 
free exchange of knowledge between enterprises 
has come into vogue... . 

But it is not the sequestration of business 
knowledge, but its freer interchange that gives 
new interest to the development of business re- 
search in America. Of this opening up of 
minds to each other, Mr. Henry Davidson has 
said that it is the contribution to modern eco- 
nomic progress for which our children will 
most honor us... . 

If there still lurks in ‘men’s mind reluctance 
to share knowledge it is because "ley have not 
learned that in this sharing there is what Miss 
Mary Follétt of Boston might describe as circu- 
lar response. An idea or fact is given forth, 
another is given in return... . 

This exchange of information between indi- 
viduals is valuable, but it has its limitations. 1 
mention it to put in italics, as it were, this new 
background for the work of the reference libra- 
rian. No man can gather to himself and retain 
in his mind all the things he needs to know. 
No man can have encyclopedic knowledge, even 
regarding his own business. For that reason 
you need a depository of information. And if 
you have a depository of information, you must 
have some way of sluicing it, and in the process, 
of separating the good from the waste and 
classifying it. Either you are self-sufficient, 
oblivious to the literature of your craft, or you 
must have a new facility in your business that 
the older circumscribed and gossip-learning 
business man lacked. You must have a library 
and a librarian. That this is true is demon- 


* Given before the joint meeting of the New York 
Special Libraries Association ,and the New York 
Library Club at the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, January 2, 1927. Much 
abridged. 


strated by the fact that there are about 200 
business libraries in New York alone. 

For strictly business purposes there is no 
need for a large collection of what may he de- 
scribed as business books. ‘There should not 
be many complete collections of business books 
in any city, it seems to me.... 

Until lately there was little or nothing to read 
on business except market reports in the press 
and shipping news. The case with business 
contrasted sharply with medicine and the law. 
One of my most vivid mental pictures is that 
of an elderly man seated in his library with a 
large book before him and a pile of journals 
on a table at his side. That man was my father, 
a country doctor, entering upon his practice at 
the time of the Civil War and continuing his 
education thru reading during the fifty strenu- 
ous years of his active professional life. With- 
out such study medical men become mere arti- 
sans, or degenerate into quackery. The business 
men of that day spent their evenings playing 
whist or billiards or dozing at home. Books 
have always been the foundation of the law. 
both in training and in the practice of the 
profession. 

It is almost within the short life time of the 
special business library that the really useful 
business book began to make its appearance. 
The reason for this is plain. The material for 
writing books has not been available. Even 
now the gathering of the illustrative case mate- 
rial from which the principles may be con- 
structed and existing practice tested is still an 
innovation of the advanced business schools. 
There has been great knowledge accumulated by 
business men, but they have taken it with them 
to their graves. 

Among business men the accountants were 
the first to record their theories and practice. 
and I suspect that that came about because of 
a desire to erect themselves into the dignity of 
a profession with its protection against inter- 
lopers and charlatans. But the great business 
man of yesterday had no professional aspira- 
tions. He was a builder of new empires, an 
adventurer into new fields, an organizer of men, 
a wealth gatherer. He devised his methods as 
he got along, or hired men to devise them for 
him. And then he tried to forget what he learned 
and turned himself to philosophizing on the 
plain virtues or to philanthropy or traveling. 

The books on business have not as a rule 
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been written by business men. The outstanding 
names in business history in America are not 
also the names of authors of business treatises. 
The standard books on railroading are not by 
Harriman or Hill, but by college professors, 
who only lately have been invited to sit with 
the bankers on railway boards. The same is 
true of insurance and banking, with the excep- 
tion of Kirkbride’s Modern Trust Company. 
The time is coming, let us hope, when business 
men will be moved to analyze and write down 
the principles and procedures which they have 
followed in handling affairs successfully and in 
the public interest. What eager demand and 
constant application you would have for works 
conscientiously prepared and skillfully written 
by the pre-eminent figures in different depart- 
ments of business. One can estimate this de- 
mand from the remarkable success of Henry 
Ford’s two books on his policies and methods 
which have been made available thru the for- 
tunate collaboration of Samuel Crowther, an 
able journalist and expositor. These books 
have had the most far-reaching effect on the 
business thinking of men of any books that 
have appeared in my time. Imagine, I say, 
the use that would be made if leaders in busi- 
ness should discipline themselves to write as 
luminously on their business as they are learn- 
ing to talk entertainingly and instructively after 
dinner. A Story or Osler in business might 
easily appear if we could have the following 
list of titles to choose from: The Principles and 
Methods of Corporate Financing, by Clarence 
Dillon; Merchandising to the Multitude, by F. 
W. Woolworth; Investment Banking, by J. 
Pierpont Morgan; The Department Store Prob- 
lem, by Jesse Straus; Applied Manufacturing 
Principles and Methods, by Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick; The Art of Railroading, in six volumes, 
by Daniel Willard; A Handbook on Life In- 
surance, by Darwin P. Kingsley; Step by Step 
in Newspaper Publishing, Adolph S. Ochs; 
Building a New Industry from the Air, by 
David Sarnoff. 

Happily there are now excellent analyses of 
business problems appearing in book form 
issued by discriminating publishers who are 
staffed with able editors. If the authors are not 
as yet primarily business men they are ap- 
proaching the discussion of their problem with 
a desire to assist rather than to reform busi- 
ness, to disclose existing practice rather than 
to impose theories. The analytical and articu- 
late type of mind is finding its place in busi- 
ness, as statistician, economist, personnel direc- 
tor, comptroller, and increasingly as chief ex- 
ecutive. You may not have at present a too 
imposing list of good business books on your 
shelves. It may be not over two hundred, and 
most of them written by those who were outside 
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looking in, but the literature of business in a 
decade will, I think, rival that of the older 
professions. The materials for this literature 
are now in the making... . 

Perhaps I have talked too much of books. . . . 
But whether the material be found in books, 
periodicals, reports, addresses or what, it is too 
voluminous, too varied in quality, too steady in 
output, to be dealt with by the amateur, and 
the choice for the business man is first whether 
he will use it or not use it. If he intends to 
use it, he will need assistance. 

First, should he use it? It is hardly neces- 
sary for me to argue this question as a matter 
of principle. Mr. John Cotton Dana in his 
little booklet Buying and Using Print, has done 
this admirably and sufficiently. . . . 

I would have in a business library a business 
economist to supplement the work of the libra- 
rian. Perhaps one such person trained in the 
ways of business could serve a group of libra- 
ries. I have imagined some provision made for 
this purpose by the business community, thru 
the New York Public Library. 

This brings me to the question of the physical 
relation of the library to the business establish- 
ment. Let us take the City of New York as a 
field of operation. Many companies will wish 
to have their own libraries or librarians who 
can work in close relation to the executive who 
intends to use the information. For such libra- 
ries an interchange of information and _ re- 
sources is not only desirable but has been dem- 
onstrated to be feasible. There appears to be 
a fine spiri' of inter-library co-operation. For 
those libraries specializing in like field there 
might be more than that. There might be a 
systematic exchange of information secured and 
a reciprocating index. This not only would 
avoid delays and duplication, but would pre- 
vent the repeated demands made on those 
whose experience and method is desired for 
information that given once may be used: by 
all. The willing business man is much put 
upon with inquiries, and frequently members 
of the same organization will make independent 
inquiries which might be consolidated. A sug- 
gestion has recently been made that there be 
of pooling of resources, for example, by those 
special libraries that seek to keep their files up 
to date in regard to industrial relations ques- 
tions which are undergoing rapid evolution and 
change. But the problem is bigger than that, 
so big in fact that some form of community 
effort seems desirable. 

In connection with this meeting, I sought an 
interview with the Director of the New York 
Public Library. He very courteously arranged 
a meeting not only with himself but with the 
heads of the special divisions of the library 
that particularly serve commerce and industry. 
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A very impressive use is made of the facilities 
of the central building by the business commu- 
nity. Certain companies send representatives 
to work almost continually in one of the spe- 
cial libraries. ‘To individual business men a 
great deal of assistance is given by the libra- 
rians in looking up information. Immediate 
information is given over the telephone when 
it is available. All the required business ref- 
erence books are kept for use by the business 
public. The library takes a very broad view 
of the scope of business and it has in conse- 
quence many interests to serve. It cannot do 
much by way of special research, yet it has 
found time to public a number of bibliogra- 
phies, as tor example, a recent one on printing 
and writing inks. It works generously with the 
private special libraries of the city and there is 
from them a free reciprocity. As to the local 
libraries at the branches, | imagine not much 
has been done to make the library service- 
able to the business men of the neighbor- 
hood. ‘These branch or local libraries are sus- 
tained by the City, the library foundations hav- 
ing provided the buildings. 

The matter is the other way about at the 
central reterence library. The library founda- 
tions maintain the library and operate it. The 
City may not wish to make a special effort to 
serve the local business communities by pro- 
viding special facilities for this purpose at the 
branches or some of them. I have not gone 
into that. But | can imagine that something 
profitable might be done along those lines 
without great cost or serious bulging of our 
tax bills. 

Do you not believe it would be interesting at 
all events, to see listed in the annual report the 
specific services rendered by those libraries to 
business men, along with the services given to 
teachers, social agencies and club women? The 
business man is a needed friend of the library, 
as was recently shown in the support given in 
the adjustments of librarians’ salaries. His 
sympathy might easily be developed into a sense 
of dependence, once he has discovered how prof- 
itable a library may be made to him in the 
conduct of his business. 

Would it be feasible, I wonder, to link to- 
gether as a working organization the Public 
Library and the special libraries under some 
guiding committee? Such a committee could 
step by step find practical means to unify the 
effort which so many business men are now 
making to bring to light the experimental 
knowledge which business is accumulating on 
problems of concern to every business. There 
will always be special problems of concern 
only to individual enterprises, but the number 
of questions which bear on the effectiveness of 
all business and its social serviceability is con- 
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stantly increasing with the development of pres- 
sure to progress that comes not only from com- 
petition but a genuine eagerness to do with 
utmost wisdom and enlightenment those things 
that business must do to meet public expectation 
of it. 

New York is many things, but it is conspic- 
uously a great work shop, a great economic 
organization, sustaining and advancing the well- 
being of millions of people. That economic 
effort is of first importance to public welfare, 
and its character is governed by the character 
of service rendered by the individual enterprises 
that carry on the day’s work. Not only public 
welfare but individual interest demands a uni- 
fication of these enterprises where such rela- 
tion will strengthen them and better enable 
them to serve. In this unification the business 
library is playing or will play an important 
part. The breadth of opportunity invites the 
enlargement of the scope, facilities and activi- 
ties of the library function and its more direct 
integration with the business mind. It is a 
challenging opportunity in which not only the 
library, but the universities, the great busi- 
ness establishments with far reaching public 
relationship and business men who have a 
vision of their calling as a profession must 
participate. 

I would say to you, “Strike out into the 
world of business.” . . . I propose that the spe- 
cial librarians make known their readiness to 
promote the illumination of our economic life. 
They will find themselves, if they do so, sought 
from all quarters, to help in the new competi- 
tion of business, the competition of informed 
intelligence. 

We have had our Alexanders in business and 
their achievements have been great, and much 
has been learned from their works if not from 
themselves. Men of the Aristotelian type are 
arising in business, and as they appear we hail 
them. They are symbols of a new age when 
we shall carry on the fundamental processes of 
civilized life, those that have to do with the 
satisfaction of material wants, under the guid- 
ance of accumulated knowledge, freely ex- 
changed information and a professional pride 
in making contributions to that knowledge. The 
business library is not only an indispensable 
present facility in this new age, but one of its 
most impressive and potential manifestations. 


Free on Request 

The City of Buffalo has recently issued a 
thoroly revised edition of Buffalo’s Text Book. 
This is a 223-page book on the activities of the 
City of Buffalo. The weight is 15 oz. 

The Buffalo Public Library will be glad to 
send copies in response to requests when accom- 
panied by the necessary zone postage. 








Children’s Work on a Paradise Isle 


By SADIE HOFFMAN, 
Children’s Librarian, Kauai Library, Likue, Hawaii 


and moonlit Kauai, the smallest and most 

northern island in the Hawaiian group. 
Those few happy mortals who have ventured the 
one hundred miles of rough sea voyage from 
Honolulu to this spot have called it the Garden 
Isle for its five hundred square miles of area 
covered with the greenest of green verdure and 
riot of brilliant flowers and foliage. The roll- 
ing hills are planted in pineapples and the val- 
leys in sugar-cane, while here and there are 
small rice-paddies reflecting the blue skies above 
in their shimmering waters. Everywhere, too, 
are the ever-graceful cocoanut palms and 
banana groves. Visitors are always much sur- 
prised to find in the midst of this tropical and 
primitive beauty, a most modern and well 
equipped public library which serves not only 
the county seat of Lihue in which it is located 
but seventeen schools and eight deposit stations 
scattered from the coral strands of Hanalei on 
one side to Waimea canyon on the other. 

I kad learned that a trained children’s libra- 
rian was needed here, and I had been chosen 
to organize this work. On that eventful July 
first of last year I was whirled thru fields of 


Fin out in the blue Pacific lies rainbowed 


waving sugar-cane to the center of the planta~ 
tion village which boasts not a single street- 
car, sidewalk or anything else that savors of 
city life except well paved roads and a beauti- 
ful library given in memory of Albert Spencer 
Wilcox, a pioneer in the community. In size 
and structure it compares favorably with our 
Carnegie branches in the States. It was a real 
surprise and pleasure to find here already so 
splendid a nucleus of books and a charming 
children’s room. 

The Library Board gave me full sweep, so 
that with the co-operation of Miss Agnes Smith 
the librarian, who comes from the Pittsburgh 
Library, attractive table lists and posters were 
made, a bulletin-board and display rack were 
ordered and the books were arranged so that 
when school commenced on the first of Sep- 
tember all was in readiness for activities to 
begin. It would take a poet or painter to draw 
an adequate picture of the juvenile clientéle. 
First of all and greatest in number come the 
Japanese, small and eager and so picturesque 
in their sandals and beflowered kimonas. Then 
there are the dark-skinned Hawaiians, who 
adore fairy-tales, and the little Filipinos who 
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A CORNER IN THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 


must be constantly reminded that hands can be 
washed and books cannot. Most interesting of 
all are the race-mixtures: the Hawaiian-Chinese, 
Hawaiian-Caucasian and others who make this 
the true melting-pot of the world, 

All the teachers and mothers of the white 
children (haoles) were most enthusiastic for 
this new service and are co-operating in every 
way. Weekly classes from nearby schools re- 
ceive instruction in the use of the library and 
the appreciation of good books. Story-hour on 
Saturday afternoons is a gala event held under 
a spreading monkey-pod tree, and the children 
of these many races listen enthusiastically to 
the tales of fairies and giants and days of long 
On the whole they are not capable of 


ago. 
erage the more advanced stories, for 
their vocabulary is limited and their reading 


comprehension low. 

Each outlying school serves as a library sta- 
tion for the pupils. Many of them are situated 
in the midst of green cane-fields or pineapple 
plantations, and it seems so strange to see the 
dark-skinned little Hawaiians or Japanese sit- 
ting in the shade of a palmtree poring over 
King Arthur or Robin Hood. Once on the edge 
of a vast rice-field where a water-buffalo was 
ploughing I stopped to see what amused two 
little Chinese boys. It was the Palmer Cox 
Brownie Book, and they were chuckling over 
it in true American fashion. In the springtime 
we are hoping to have a Library Festival. The 
program will probably read something like 
this: 


Songs, by Hawaiian chorus; “What this 
Library Means to Me,” by Mew Sin Ching Ding 
(Chinese); Parasol Drill, by Shizue and Toy- 
iko Fujimura (Japanese) ; “My Favorite Book,” 
by Maximino Tarapa (Filipino); and “Charac- 
ters from Books,” by Leilani (Hawaiian) ; Bertha 
(German); Refugio (Portuguese); Candida 
(Porto-Rican); Rainbow (Chinese-Hawaiian) : 
and Mary (white). Then we will sing the 
“Star Spangled Banner”—for this is Hawaii. 
and Hawaii is America. 


Titles for Newbery Award 
UGGESTIONS or nominations of books for 
the Newbery medal from which a final selec- 

tion may be made are desired by the Newbery 
Award Committee of the A.L.A. Children’s 
Librarians’ Section. Suggestions may be sent 
to Miss Annie I. M. Jackson, chairman of the 
Book Evaluation Committee, which is now mak- 
ing preliminary studies for the Newbery 
Award Committee. 





With regret the committee of the local 
branch of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs announces that in the opinion of the 
five judges of the contest to secure an official 
song for the District of Columbia no poem was 
found suitable for the purpose, so in accord with 
rule 3 of the contest the award was withheld. 
The judges were: Mrs. Faith Van Valkenbugh 
Vilas, Mrs. Wm. Wolff Smith, Mrs. Gideon A. 
Lyon, Mr. Carl Engle, Mr. Harold Randolph. 














Proposed County Library State Aid Act 


A Proposal for State Aid of Free, Public, Non- sectarian County Libraries in Pennsylvania; for 
the Certification of the Staff of such County Libraries; and Creating a State Board of County 


Library Certification. 


a plan which might be adapted to any 
state, to stimulate the establishment of ade- 
quately supported and well administered county 
libraries. With slight changes to suit local 
laws, it should prove workable in other states. 
The requirements for a certified county library 
may seem high to some who have started their 
libraries on a very small scale, but fifty cents 
per capita from the county is certainly a mod- 
erate amount for readers to pay for first class 
library service. Those who think differently 
can carry on their libraries on whatever scale 
seems desirable, and this law, if enacted, would 
not interfere with them. 

Forty-four state legislatures are now in ses- 
sion. They are appropriating many millions 
of dollars in state aid for public schools, hos- 
pitals, homes and other welfare matters. The 
library aid here suggested is most moderate 
compared with the others even when the time 
comes that all the counties of a state might 


qualify. 


Ts purpose of this study was to formulate 


State Aid for County Libraries 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., that for the purpose 
of encouraging the establishment, adequate mainte- 
nance, and high standards of free, non-sectarian county 
libraries thruout this Commonwealth, that the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania appropriate a fund of 
$300,000 for the biennium ending May 31, 1929, to be 
used as hereinafter provided, any balance remaining at 
the end of the biennium to be continued in the same 
fund for use during the succeeding biennial period. 


Recommended by State Board of County Library 
Certification 

Sec. 2. This appropriation shall be called the 
“County Library State Aid Fund,” hereafter referred 
to im this act as “State Aid,” and shall be disbursed 
semi-annually in the usual manner to the treasurers of 
the county library boards of certified county libraries 
only upon recommendation of the State Board of 
County Library Certification and on vouchers signed by 
the chairman and the secretary of this State Board. 


County Libraries Eligible 

Sec. 3. A county library is eligible to the benefits 
of State Aid whenever: 

(a) Any county thru its board of county commis- 
sioners or by vote of its electors (P. L. 1143, 1917) 
shall have provided municipally an annual county 
library fund equivalent to not less than fifty cents 
per capita of the population to be served, nor more 





* Miss Nason has had college and public library 
experience in the Middle West and county library ex- 
perience in the Far West. She is a native of Penn- 
sylvania where she resides at the present time and 
therefore illustrates the plan as it might apply to Penn- 
sylvania conditions and the existing library law. 


By Sabra L. Nason* 


than two mills on the dollar on all taxable property 
of said population. 
(b) And when the county library board of such 


county has been appointed and has organized and sub- 
mitted a library budget acceptable to the State Board 
of County Library Specification. 

Requirements for County Budget 

Sec. 4. A county library budget to be acceptable 
must provide: 

(a) <A book fund of at least thirty per cent of the 
total income during the first five years. 

(b) A graded staff, whose total number of hours 
service shall be at least equal to those of the full 
time staff paid from the State Aid funds. In county 
libraries serving 25,000 population or more, one or 
more of the senior assistants shall have been especially 
trained in children’s library work. 

(c) Transportation facilities, equipment and such 
other matters as may be necessary to an efliciently 
managed county library system according to at least 
the minimum standards of the State Board. 


State Aid Apportioned by Population Groups 

Sec. 5. State Aid shall be allotted only to properly 
certified county libraries and in proportion as follows: 

(a) To county libraries serving from 5,000 to 14,- 
999 population, 50 per cent of the total library budget 
based on 50 cents per capita levied by the county on 
population to be served. 

(b) To county libraries serving from 15,000 to 
99,999 population, 35 per cent of the total library budget 
hased on 50 cents per capita levied by the county on 
population to be served. 

(c) To county libraries serving over 100,000 popula- 
tion, 25 per cent of the total library budget based on 
50 cents per capita levied by the county on the popula- 
tion to be served. 

(d) Any county library whose population to be 
served has a true valuation on its taxable property of 
more than $2,000 per capita, will be given State Aid 
at a rate of 5 per cent less than the regular percent- 
ages listed in a, b, and c of this section. And any 
county whose population to be served has a_ true 
valuation of its taxable property of less than $600 per 
capita, will be given State Aid at a rate of 5 per cent 
more than the regular percentages listed in a, b, and c 
of this section. The true valuation per capita will be 
based on the latest true valuation figures that are 
compiled annually by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction, and with the population as given 
in the latest U. S. Census. 

State Aid for Salaries of Certified Staff 

Sec. 6. This State Aid Fund may be used only in 
payment of salaries to certified, trained librarians of 
senior assistant rank or above according to standards of 
grades, qualifications and salaries adopted by the State 
Board, but the maximum State allowance on each such 
salary shall be the minimum rate for senior assistant 
rank. Any increment above this minimum rate that 
may be required to obtain the qualifications needed on 
any library staff must be met out of the county funds. 
No person shall be eligible as chief librarian of a 
certified county library who has not received a certifi- 
cate of qualifications from the State Board. 
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Counties to Receive Allotments in Order of Becoming 
Eligible 

Sec. 7. Apportionments from this fund will be 
made to certified county libraries in the order in which 
they become eligible as verified by the State Board, to 
receive State Aid. If during any biennium, any county 
library should apply for State Aid after the entire 
fund had been allotted, such county library must wait 
its turn for State Aid during the following biennium. 
Any part of the State Aid allotment to a county 
library which may not have been used as provided in 
Section 6 must be refunded at the end of each fiscal 
year to the State Treasurer who shall credit such re- 


fund to the County Library State Aid Fund. 


Annual Reports 

Sec. 8. Every county library board of a certified 
county library must make an annual report in approved 
form at the end of each State fiscal year to the State 
Board and to the board of county commissioners includ- 
ing whatever financial and other items the State Board 
may require in carrying out the provisions of this act. 
Failure to present such report forfeits right to further 
State Aid until adjusted to the satisfaction of the State 

rd. 

Sec. 9. A State Board of County Library Certifi- 
cation is hereby created consisting of seven members 
to serve without compensation as members of this 
board—the state librarian, state superintendent of 
public instruction, librarian of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and four appointed by the Governor, one of 
whom shall be recommended by the State Parent- 
Teachers Association, one by the State Grange; one 
by the State Federation of Women’s Clubs and one by 
the Pennsylvania Library Association. They shall meet 
and organize with officers of chairman and secretary. 
The term “State Board” when used in this act shall 
refer to this State Board of County Library Certification. 
The librarian members of this State Board shall be 
graduates of recognized colleges or universities and with 
certificates of professional training or degrees from a 
full year accredited Library School and with at least five 
years successful library experience. Appointments shall 
be for terms of four years becinning June first of the 
first year of appointment. The first appointees shall 
be appointed for one, two, three and four years re- 
snectively. The members of the State Board shall be 
allowed necessary expenses which shall be paid out of 
the State Aid Fund. 


Powers and Duties 
Sec. 10. The powers and duties of this board shall 
be: 

(a) To encourage thru publicity, exhibits, library 
surveys, personal visits of members of the State Board 
or the county library specialist, and in other possible 
ways, the establishment of county library systems thru- 
out the Commonwealth. 

(b) To make any rules and regulations which may 
be advisable and to take any other action that may 
be necessary in the carrying out of the terms of this 
law. 

(c) To examine applications of county libraries for 
State Aid and to recommend such aid for those that 
fulfill the requirements of this act. 

(d) To receive and file annual reports of certified 
county libraries and to furnish all county libraries of 
the State with proper blanks for budgets and annual 
reports and to distribute from time to time any other 
material that may be helpful in county library de- 
velopment. 

(e) To approve or reject continuance of State Aid 
to each county library in accordance with its fulfillment 
of the terms of this act and of at least the minimum 
standards of library administration that may be fixed 
by the State Board. 
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(f) To base the grades, qualifications and salaries 
of the staffs employed in county libraries receiving 
State Aid on those recommended in the “Proposed 
Classification and Compensation Plans for Library Po- 
sitions” by the Bureau, of Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration, until such time as the State Board shall recom- 
mend any revisions of these standards. 

(g) To employ a county library specialist and such 
clerical assistance as many be needed for the proper 
carrying out of the duties of this Board. The county 
library specialist must be a graduate of a recognized 
college or university, and with professional training in 
an accredited full year Library School, and with at 
at least ten years’ executive library experience, five of 
which shall have been in county library administra- 
tion. 

(h) To make any reasonable and temporary re- 
adjustments under Sec. 4 (a) and (b) as may be 
necessary to fit emergencies which may arise in particu- 
lar cases. 

(i) To publish biennially a report of the activities 
of the certified county libraries in Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding statistics of total income and expenses, book 
stock, book circulation, branches and stations, number 
and grades of staff, and such other material as tends 
to promote the highest possible type of county-wide 
library service. 

(j) To report to the Governor and to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Pennsylvania the progress of county 
libraries in the State and to recommend any needed 
legislation which may make them mote effective. 


Administration 
Sec. 11. For the administrative work and other 
matters connected with carrying out the aforesaid 
duties of this State Board, a sum not to exceed 
$30,000 for the biennium is allowed from the County 
Library State Aid Fund. 


Bibliography of American 
Natural History 
T will be remembered that the first volume of 
this exceedingly useful and valuable bibliog- 
raphy, to which was awarded the Eunice Rock- 
wood Oberly Memorial Prize, is devoted to an 
annotated bibliography of the publications re- 
lating to the history, biography, and _ bibliog- 
raphy of American natural history and its in- 
stitutions, during colonial times and the pioneer 
century. The second volume, which has re- 
cently been published, is devoted to the insti- 
tutions which have contributed to the rise and 
progress of American natural history and which 
were founded or organized between 1769 and 
1814. The institutions organized and founded 
between 1845 and 1865 will be included in vol- 
ume 3. The institutions are arranged chrono- 
logically by their respective dates of foundation. 
beginning with the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, “the oldest scientific institution in the 
United States.” The preface to volume 1 states 
that altogether over two hundred and thirty of 
these institutions are dealt with in volumes 2 and 
3, or, in the words of the author, “the bibliog- 
*A Bibliography of American Natural History. The 
Pioneer Century. 1769-1865. By Max Meisel. Vol. 2. 
658 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Premier Publishing 
Co., 1926. 741p. $7.50. 
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raphy aims to record the natural history contents 
of the publications of nearly ninety societies; of 
twenty-five journals; of thirty-six state geolog- 
ical and natural history surveys; of fifteen 
natural history museums and botanic gardens; 
and over seventy federal exploring expeditions 
and surveys.” From this mere enumeration 
some idea can be gained of the great amount 
of labor involved on the part of the author in 
recording the natural history material in these 
publications, all of which he personally ex- 
amined. The pages devoted to the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia and its pub- 
lications, for example, number eighty-seven and 
there are one hundred and twelve pages devoted 
to the American Journal of Science and Arts. 

The material concerning the various institu- 
tions is divided as follows: (a) history; (b) 
bibliography; (c) reports; (d) papers on natu- 
ral history. The brief histories of the various 
institutions and the bibliographies in regard to 
them are particularly valuable and interesting 
features. This analysis of the contents of the 
publications of all these various institutions 
makes possible a bird’s-eye view of their activi- 
ties which can not be obtained in any other way 
without great labor. It will therefore be a great 
convenience and service to future historians 
who wish to trace the development of American 
natural history. The lists of publications will 
also be of much value as check lists, particu- 
larly in the case of societies, institutions and 
surveys. 

Among the institutions included it is of inter- 
est from an agricultural librarian’s standpoint 
to note that there are three agricultural soci- 
eties, namely, the Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture, Arts and Manufactures, New York 
City and Albany, founded in 1791, the New 
York State Agricultural Society, Albany, 
founded in 1832, and the Agricultural, Horti- 
cultural and Botanical Society, Jefferson Col- 
lege, Mississippi, founded in 1839, and _ that 
there is one agricultural journal, namely, the 
Magazine of Horticulture and Botany, founded 
in 1835. Since these three agricultural societies 
and one horticultural journal are included, it is 
not quite clear why other important agricultural 
societies and journals containing natural history 
material were not included, for example, the 
Memoirs of the old Philadelphia Society for 
Promoting Agriculture, formed in 1785, and the 
Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of the 
State of New York, established in 1819, both of 
which include a considerable amount of natural 
history material. These are, however, undoubt- 
edly agricultural publications which are not 
easily accessible and it is possible that they 
may be among the agricultural publications to 
be included in the bibliography in volume 3. 
It is hoped that this is the case. 
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The third volume, soon to be published, in 


addition to including the institutions which 
were founded or organized from 1845 to 1865, 
will contain a bibliography of books, articles 
and miscellaneous publications relating to 
American natural history. The author in the 
preface to volume | states that “it will consist 
mainly of a catalogue of isolated books pub- 
lished by the authors themselves, without any 
institutional supervision or connection and such 
articles or papers as appeared in obscure or not 
easily accessible medical, agricultural and in 
some instances foreign journals and _news- 
papers.” It will also have chronological tables 
of publications, an index of authors and natu- 
ralists arranged alphabetically, and an index 
of institutions arranged alphabetically to facili- 
tate determination of date of formation of a 
specific institution. Whether or not the index 
to authors will refer specifically to their vari- 
ous works is not stated. 

The three volumes of this bibliography form 
a most important contribution to the biblio- 
graphical literature of American natural history. 
Scientists, librarians, bibliographers and_ stu- 
dents, all of whose needs the author has had 
in mind in the compilation of the bibliography, 
owe him a debt of gratitude for making so 
readily available this wealth of material. 

The first volume of the bibliography was 
dedicated to the author’s mother. The second 
volume is dedicated to his alma mater, the New 
York State Library School, from which he was 
graduated in 1916, 

CLaRIBEL R. Barnett, Librarian, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Library. 


Free on Request 

O inform the visitor of facilities that exist 

for his aid The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, What It Is and What It Is Doing, A Dic- 
tionary of Museum Facts and Activities, has 
just been printed for the Museum by D. B. 
Updike, of the Merrymount Press, Boston. 
The dictionary is cross-referenced, and in cor- 
rect catalog form. It does not answer ques- 
tions about the collections, nor tell the story 
of the origin and growth of the Museum——the 
various catalogs, the general Guide and _ the 
History, do this. The Museum will be glad to 
send the dictionary to interested individuals 
and institutions. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Secretary, the Metropolitan Museum of 


Art, New York City. 


To Children’s Librarians 


ECTION dues for 1927 are now payable to 

Miss Helen F Ingersoll, treasurer, Denver 
(Col.) Public Library. All librarians who be- 
long to the A.L.A. are eligible upon payment 
of fifty cents and are invited to join 
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T is not so many years ago that Charles 
McCarthy in Wisconsin made his legislative 
reference work for that state a model for other 
states and practically initiated a plan which 
has been of the greatest service in American 
legislation. It had long been a practice of the 
British Parliament to look to professional ex- 
perts for the drafting of legislative bills, but 
in our own federal and state legislatures bills 
by the thousands were made up by very un- 
skilled people, to the great detriment of 
legislation. The Wisconsin plan involved two 
features, the furnishing of information to legis- 
lators and the actual drafting of bills. In 
1914 the Librarian of Congress succeeded 
in obtaining an appropriation for the establish- 
ment within this great library of a legislative 
reference department, which has proved of the 
greatest service to congressmen willing to take 
the trouble to inform themselves on measures 
proposed or pending for congressional action. 
Parallel with this work, both the Senate and 
House now have their legislative councillors 
who do the actual work of bill drafting, and 
the efficiency and economy of this work re- 
ceived remarkable testimony in the House on 
February 8, when the appropriation for this 
purpose was under discussion. The chairmen 
of the major committees all united in testimony 
to the value of the work and there was not a 
dissenting voice. Representative Luce as chair- 
man of the Library Committee took advantage 
of the opportunity to pay a tribute to the 
Library of Congress and its librarian, which 
also won general approval and which is re- 
printed on another page. It is to be hoped 
that the service of the Librarian of Congress, 
the head of the profession, may be recognized 
when the Seventieth Congress comes together, in 
accordance with the strong recommendation 
made by the American Library Association. 





NDEED, Congress seems to have waked up 

generally with reference to the value of 
libraries and a five-year program for the local 
public library has been embodied in a bill 
which, tho introduced into the short session, 
will not be pushed until the meeting of the 
ensuing Congress. The Carnegie grant gave 
to Washington its fine central public library 
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building and the earlier branches, but needed 
extensions must now be made from public 
funds since Congress make all the ap. 
propriations for our capital city. The Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, as it is 
officially called, has done great service for the 
citizens of Washington, but an extended branch 
system as well as an addition to the main library 
building is needed to bring its facilities to all 
parts of the city, and there seems to be a dis- 
position on the part of the Congress to accom. 
plish this result. The Library of Congress, the 
several departmental and other governmental 
libraries and the Public Library of the District 
together make Washington a rival of London 
in its library treasures, while the facilities thus 
afforded are far ahead of those in any national 
capital, London not excepted. 





dee the ten thousand membership in the 
A.L.A. was not reached, as was hoped, 
before the semi-centenary, the membership roll 
is making such progress that it is now within a 
hundred of the nine thousand mark, and a united 
effort by individual librarians and other members 
within the next few months may make it pos- 
sible to reach that high water mark before the 
Toronto conference. The institutional member- 
ship counts now somewhat less than a thousand 
and should easily be increased well above that 
number, since the five-dollar membership gives 
the library not only the Bulletin but the hand- 
book and proceedings and certain privileges, 
especially useful to the smaller libraries. There 
is a great field among the thirty thousand 
library trustees, of whom so small a proportion 
is in the A.L.A. membership, and on most 
library boards there are one or two members 
who might be brought in by enticing effort on 
the part of the local librarian. The two-dollar 
fee for ordinary members is so small that it 
should be within the possibilities of any trus- 
tee, and the Bulletin will do much to acquaint 
them with what the A.L.A. means and does, 
even tho they do not spend the additional two 
dollars for the handbook and proceedings. Few 
librarians of libraries of any consequence are 
now outside the membership, tho some are still 
members of local associations and not of the 
national body. These and a very large number 
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of library assistants not in either should be 
enrolled in the A.L.A. and from these several 
classes it ought to be possible to go to Toronto 
with the report that this long desired accom- 
plishment has been effected. 





O much admirable work, of remarkable 
result, had been achieved by the Brussels 
Institute, before the war desolated Belgium, in 
its Repertory, approximating twelve million 
cards of entries of books and analytics, min- 
utely classified on the decimal system, that it 
is of first importance to make the continuation 
of this Repertory an international undertaking. 
To this end the Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation of the League of Nations is address- 
ing itself, the American Library Association thru 
its Committees on Bibliography and on Inter- 
national Relations is giving its co-operation, in 
the hope that means may be forthcoming and 
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methods devised which will bring the material 
up to date and provide for continuance in the 
future. The Institute in 1925 elected Godfrey 
Dewey as president in recognition of the origin 
of the Dewey Decimal Classification, and his 
interest in the work is a happy continuation of 
his father’s world-famous achievement in the 
invention and development of the decimal clas- 
sification. It has been suggested that the con- 
tinuance of the work, should be under American 
direction and it is hoped that American funds 
may be forthcoming adequate for the purpose. 
but for the present the whole plan is only in 
the first stage of discussion. If it can be con- 
tinued, it will, with the union catalog of the 
Library of Congress and other American libra- 
ries, supplemented by the Union List of Serials, 
be a part of the universal union catalog which 
will be the final triumph of bibliography. 


Library Book Outlook 


to list of important new books issued since 
the previous instalment was written is a 


short one, 


In Biography there are Roosevelt As We 
Knew Him, by Frederick S. Wood (Winston, 
$3.50), consisting of recollections of Theodore 
Roosevelt by one hundred and fifty of his friends 
and associates; Charles Darwin, by Leonard 
Huxley (Greenberg, $1.75), a brief biography 
by the son of Darwin’s co-worker, Thomas Hux- 
ley; and a Who’s Who in American Jewry 
(Jewish Biographical Bureau, New York, $10). 

Two travel-books of note are: Chinese Central 
Asia, by C. P. Skrine (915.1, Houghton-Mifflin, 
$.50), being an account of life and work in 
Kashgar, in Chinese Turkestan, and of travel 
and exploration in that remote, little-known 
land, illustrated with many original photo- 
graphs; and Balkan Sketches, by Lester G. 
Hornby (914.97, Little-Brown, $5), being an 
artist’s wanderings thru Serbia, illustrated by 
himself. 

The Spirit of Bohemia, by Vladimir Nosek 
(943.7, Brentano’s, $3.50), throws new light 
on the spiritual forces that led to the rebirth of 
the ancient kingdom of Bohemia under the new 
name of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

There are three new plays availa>le in book- 
form. Caponsacchi, by Arthur Govtrich and 
Rose A, Palmer (822, Appleton, $2), is the 
three-act play made from Browning’s poem, 
“The Ring and the Book,” in which Walter 
Hampden is now starring. Daisy Mayme, hy 
George Kelly (812, Little-Brown, $1.50), is a 
comedy of American life that has been played 
for some months in New York. The Play's the 


Thing, by Franz Molnar (891.8, Brentano’s, 
$2), is the play in which Holbrook Blinn is 
starring this season in New York. 


The only fiction-title of note is George A. 
Birmingham’s The Smuggler’s Cave (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $2), in which a pageant in a little 
English village has unexpectedly far-reaching 
consequences. 


Some additional new and recent books on sub- 
jects already more or less well covered by exist- 
ing volumes may now be noted. 


In the class Natural Science there are: The 
Origin, Nature, and Influence of Relativity, by 
George David Birkhoff (501, Macmillan, $2), 
lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute and the 
University of California; Three Men Discuss 
Relativity, by J. W. N. Sullivan (501, Knopf, 
$2.50), an exposition in terms that the ordinary 
reader may understand; Beyond the Milky Way, 
by George Ellery Hale (520, Scribner, $1.50), 
describing some of the newest discoveries in as- 
tronomy; The Music of the Spheres: a Nature- 
Lovers’ Astronomy, by Florence A. Grondal 
(523, Macmillan, $5); The New Universe, by 
Baker Brownell (525, Van Nostrand, $4), being 
an outline of the world in which we live; and 
The Romance of Navigation, by W. B. Whall 
(528, McBride, $5). 


Also, Introduction to Contemporary Physics, 
by Karl K, Darrow (530, Van Nostrand, $6) ; 
and X-Rays and Electrons: an Outline of Recent 
X-Ray Theory, by Arthur H. Compton (541, 
Van Nostrand, $6). 


Furthermore, Our Mobile Earth, by Reginald 
A. Daly (551, Scribner, $5), being an account 
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of the formation of the continents, the causes of 
earthquakes, etc.; The Romance of Our Wonder- 
ful World, by P. J. Risdon (550, Lippincott, 
$3); A Study of the Oceans, by James John- 
stone (551, Longmans, $3.75); The Primitive 
Races of Mankind, by Max Schmidt (572, Little- 
Brown, $6); Eugenics, by A. M. Carr-Saunders 
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(575, Holt, $1), in the “Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge”; and The Need 
for Eugenic Reform, by Leonard Darwin (575, 
Appleton, $4), presenting the case for eugenics, 
but moderate in temper and based on sound 
learning. 

Louis N. FErPet. 


In the Library World 


New York 


HANGES and growth are both recorded in 
(; the one hundred and ninth annual report 
of the New York State Library for the year 
ending June 30, 1926. The transfer of the New 
York State Library School to Columbia Uni- 
versity has already affected the standard 
of library service. Assistants of professional 
grade for thirty-five years have been recruited 
almost wholly from recent graduates or ad- 
vanced students in the school. Deprived of 
this supply the library already finds itself un- 
able to fill four professional positions at the 
salaries available, $1,400 and $1,500. The Book 
Selection Section changed its name to Book In- 
formation Section, as describing more accurately 
the scope of its work, and published in Best 
Books of 1925 the last number of a periodical 
which has been in existence since 1897. The 
A. L. A. Booklist Books and the Wilson Stand- 
ard Catalog seem to the editors to cover so much 
the same field as to make the publication of 
Best Books in advisable. “The Bookmark,” a 
department in each number of New York Li- 
braries, will take its place. 

The net total of books in the general library 
and the library for the blind was 537,483 last 
June 30th. All except $216 of a book fund of 
$65,422 was expended. Gifts to the medical 
library were many. It is the experience of the 
library that unlike lawyers, who usually main- 
tain considerable office libraries, few doctors ac- 
cumulate many professional books. They seem 
more and more to rely upon the great medical 
libraries, and usually turn over to such libraries 
from time to time the journals, books, pamph- 
lets, etc., that accumulate in their offices. The 
best medical libraries are so well organized that 
the desired book can be obtained from the 
50,000 in a library more quickly than it can 
usually be found in an unarranged and uncat- 
aloged private accumulation. Any licensed phy- 
sician or registered nurse may borrow without 
specific guarantee and with a minimum of red 
tape from the State Library, and all others 
thruout the State may borrow thru any of its 
700 public libraries. 

A gift of the greatest importance to the law 
library was a set of reports of the revisers of 


the Revised Statutes of the State of New York, 
from Charles Henry Butler of Washington, 
D. C., a grandson of Benjamin F. Butler, one of 
the revisers. The revision of the statutes of the 
state which were passed by the legislature in the 
years 1827 and 1828 “is the most remarkable 
work of its kind among the peoples using the 
Anglo-Saxon system of law.... The passage 
of the Revised Statutes was one of the decisive 
battles in progress and reform of law, and led 
directly to the greatest of reforms in the laws 
of English-speaking peoples, namely, the reform 
of procedure by the State of New York, which 
has been followed in all English and American 
jurisdiction.” Only one other complete set of 
these reports, that in the library of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar in New York City, has been lo- 
cated to the knowledge of the staff of the New 
York State law library. 


Pennsylvania 


WARTHMORE and Haverford Colleges are 

the chief depositories of Quakeriana in 
America. The valuable collection of Quaker 
books and relics in the library of Swarthmore 
will soon be housed as it deserves in the Clem- 
ent M. Biddle Memorial Library of which J. 
Russell Hayes has recently been appointed 
librarian. It was begun when the college was 
still in its infancy at the suggestion of Anson 
Lapham, a New York Friend, who in 1870 
offered a thousand dollars to start the project. 
Professor Arthur Beardsley of the Engineering 
Department gave devoted service to the build- 
ing-up of a valuable collection during the last 
forty-five years of his life. In 1907, when the 
College Library moved to the newly constructed 
Carnegie building, the Repository treasures 
were transported to their present quarters in the 
west gallery. When Professor Beardsley died 
in 1917 his daughter Laura continued in charge 
of the rooms under the supervision of Mr. 
Hayes. The chief treasure of the library is the 
original manuscript of John Woolman’s Jour- 
nal. Various Meetings of the Society of Friends 
have already agreed to make the library at 
Swarthmore the repository for material of his- 
torical significance, and numerous individuals 
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will do likewise with family records, letters, 
pictures, and books, says the Swarthmore 
Phoenix of February 8. The Friends’ Histori- 
cal Library already has 8,000 books and 


pamphlets. 
F all the New England and North Atlantic 


states Pennsylvania gives the lowest per 
capita support to public libraries (.20), has 
the smallest number of volumes per capita 
in the public libraries (32) and has a circula- 
tion of only 1.19 volumes per capita. It has 
the largest number of people without public li- 
brary service—3,500,000—just 41 per cent of her 
population. Of these, 2,320,268 are rural. “Penn- 
sylvania has 218 public libraries, compared with 
264 in New Jersey, 410 in Massachusetts, and 
514 in New York.” It has five counties with 
no public libraries within their borders; 177 
places without free public libraries, one city of 
over 50,000, 27 places from 10,000 to 50,000. 
50 places of 5,000 to 10,000, and 99 places of 
2,500 to 5,000. To help fill the lack of public 
library service, Pennsylvania has in the Library 
Extension Department 47,000 volumes and has 
circulated 20,024 volumes; New Jersey, one of 
its neighbors, has 140,000 volumes and a circu- 
lation of 198,094; Ohio, another neighbor, 262.- 
296 volumes and a circulation of 84,746. Penn- 
sylvania Library Extension has $14,520 per 
year support, New York had $36,000, and Wis- 
consin had $48,000. These figures are taken 
from a summary of O. R. Howard Thompson’s 
Handbook of Pennsylvania Libraries, pub- 
lished last August, which appears in the biennial 
report of the superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania for the period ending May 
31, 1926. 

In this period, according to the report of 
Anna A. MacDonald, director of the State Li- 
brary and Museum, the latter held its own and 
was able to inaugurate to some degree the pro- 
gressive measures planned, in spite of the fact 
that only 29 per cent of the cut for the previous 
biennium had been restored. Internal changes 
made were concentrating responsibility in an 
Administrative Section under the director and 
co-ordinating the work of the state library with 
the departmental libraries. Final classifica- 
tions of the staff were made and the first regular 
increases in salary given. In the general library 
(217,298 volumes) care has been given to the 
special collection of Pennsylvania history and 
genealogy, and general Pennsylvania. The Li- 
brary Extension Section circulated 15,507 books 
and visited 277 libraries. County library de- 








velopment is reported as follows, in addition to 
that noted in the Lisrary JourNaL for January 
1. An appropriation of $1,000 per year was 
made by the Clinton County Commissioners to 


the Ross Library, Lock Haven, for beginning 
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county work; in Dauphin County the commis- 
sioners appropriated $2,500 per year to the Har- 
risburg Public Library for the same purpose, 
and a book truck was purchased, books secured, 
and a librarian engaged; a survey financed by 
the Misses Dorrance as a memorial to their 
father was made by the County Federation of 
Clubs of Luzerne County; and in Susquehanna 
County an extension librarian was appointed 
and a book truck purchased. 


District of Columbia 

BILL (H. R. 1*6953) to provide a_five- 

year building and extension program for 
the Free Public Library system of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was introduced by Represen- 
tative Gibson in the House on February 4, 
and was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and ordered to be printed. It 
is intended to authorize the Commissioners of 
the District to provide for the construction of 
eleven branch library buildings, each to cover 
not less than an area of four thousand square 
feet; for the provision, equipment, and mainte- 
nance of not exceeding twenty-five branch li- 
braries in rooms in public school buildings; and 
for provision and maintenance of not exceeding 
three branch libraries convenient to the offices 
of government employees in such suitable rooms 
in federal and district government buildings as 
may be available for library purposes. It also 
authorizes the commissioners to assign school 
buildings no longer needed by the Board of 
Education for school purposes to the Board of 
Library Trustees for use as branch libraries, and 
to rent quarters, not exceeding eight in number 
at any one time, for branch libraries in sub- 
urban neighborhoods where rooms in school 
buildings are not available, and near govern- 
ment offices where suitable rooms are not avail- 
able in federal and district government build- 
ings. All this is to be done, if the bill is passed, 
within the five-year period beginning July 1, 
1928. Such sums as may be necessary would be 
appropriated annually for each of the five fiscal 
years beginning with the fiscal year 1929. 


| nips of Library services avail- 
able to members of Congress and hopes for 
a House library in the proposed new House 
Office Building were expressed by Representative 
Luce and received with applause in connection 
with the reading of the Library of Congress 
clause of the appropriation bill. 


Mr. Luce said: 


At this late hour of the day I would not delay the 
House were it not for the fact that these paragraphs 
furnish almost the only natural opportunity in the 
course of the session to say a word in recognition of 
the services rendered in Congress by the Library and 
its personnel. 

Somebody has said, “Happy is the country with- 
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out a history,” meaning, of course, happy is the 
country without the turmoil, crime, misery an 
wretchedness that make up so great a part of 
history. Happy is the public institution that moves 
along without friction, brings us no cause for anxiety 
in the performance of its work, gives us no especial 
occasion to debate its activities. Therefore I take 
this rare opportunity to recognize the value of the 
long and faithful service of the librarian, Mr. Put- 
nam, and the helpfulness of his associates. 

Also I would acquaint the Members with what 
has been the result of the recent action of Congress 
permitting the Library to have the benefit of trust funds 
put at its command, by generous philanthropists. In 
addition to the gift of that gem, the music auditorium, 
Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge has endowed the depart- 
ment of music to the extent of more than $400,000 
(Applause.) Mr, James Benjamin Wilbur has put 
at the service of the library more than one million- 
dollars in stocks,* reserving for his own use thru 
his lifetime some part of the income, and Mr. R. R. 
Bowker has in the same way established a fund of 
$10,000. The income from these generous benefac- 
tions will enable the Library to broaden its work 
most usefully. I should not pass by without a 
further reference to the music auditorium in order 
that I may inform Members who are not familiar 
with the situation as to the possibilities of delight, 
inspiration, and solace that are being furnished there 
so frequently by some of the finest musicians in the 
country. I would commend to you the taking of the 
time necessary to enjoy and to profit by these wonder- 
fully beautiful concerts. 

Also I would say a word about an item appearing 
further on, the Legislative Reference Service. Few 
things have more gratified me since I have been in 
the House than to find myself unable, by reason of 
the competition of speakers to add my word to what 
was said about the legislative counsel, because in my 
first term of service, I think it was, we were engaged 
in combating the theory that the very existence of 
such a counsel was unnecessary. Eight years have 
passed and now we find gentlemen vying with each 
other to commend this service. We do not yet spend 
anywhere near so much money as is spent by the 
Parliament of England for similar service, and should 
our appropriation be increased still further in the 
years to come to match what the Parliament does, 
we should profit still more. 

The same is to be said about the Legislative 
Reference Service. This was but a short time ago 
strongly opposed by gentlemen who sincerely thought 
it was a waste of money. It is unfortunate, in my 
judgment, that Members of the House do not more 
generally know of the existence of this service, do 
not realize that simply by taking up the telephone 
they may have at their command earnest, interested 
men working in this wonderful storehouse of know- 
ledge, who are glad to get for them anything that they 
may want. Remember it, my colleagues, and use this 
Legislative Reference Service more frequently. 

There is one drawback to such a great library 
as we possess. It is not so easy of use as! a small 
library might be, but the men and women there are 
gladly, cheerfully putting at our command all the 
effort and time that may be desired to help us out. 

In connection with the reference to a new House 
Office Building, I would acquaint gentlemen—and I 
think there are those here who may not know it— 
with the fact that there exists a legislative library. 
It now occupies quarters in the House Office Build- 


This should be $100,000.—Ep. L. J. 
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ing not easily reached and altogether inappropriate 
depriving it of nearly all opportunity to be of use. 
I much hope that if we do have a new House Office 
Building, it will be possible to provide there a suit- 
able House library and reading room, such as are to 
be found in the other great capitols of the world. 
where those who take pleasure in the solace ot 
tobacco may combine that delight with reading, 
where all may have access to the current periodicals 
and enjoy the same comforts that you may find in 
such capitols as the one, for example, at Ottawa. 

Gain would come if it were possible to acquaint al! 
the Members, and especially the new Members with 
all of the facilities of the Library. They have at 
their command tlie largest library in the western 
hemisphere, the third largest library in the world, a 
library with more than 3,500,000 books, 500,000 maps. 
400,000 prints and a million musical compositions. 
They {have there an_ institution receiving from us 
about a million dollars a year. All this is done 
primarily to carry out the idea of John Randolph o/ 
Roanoke, that “a good library is the statesman’s work 
shop.” (Applause.) 


Indiana 


NDIANA university and normal school libra 
ries are among the state institutions of 
higher learning surveyed by a commission of 
five whose findings have recently been pub- 
lished as a Report of a Survey of the State 
Institutions of Higher Learning in Indiana, ob- 
tainable from the Board of Public Printing. 
State House, Indianapolis. The commission did 
not find as many or as diversified books as it 
would wish. The number of volumes in the 
library of Indiana University at Bloomington. 
which has a new library building, is nearl\ 
fifty per cent less than the smallest number of 
volumes in the libraries of universities in Iowa. 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, and Michigan. In 
the opinion of the commission, not only the 
university library but the medical and dental 
libraries at Indianapolis should be very mate. 
rially strengthened by an acceleration in the 
rate of addition of books. 

Increased stack space, to which the present 
building will lend itself readily, will soon be 
necessary at Purdue University,—the sooner the 
better, if an increase in number of volumes is 
to be the cause, the report implies. The middle- 
west institution with which Purdue may fairly 
be compared in the matter of its library is 
Ames. The most recent figures show that in 
the number of volumes Ames is approximate] 
seventy-five per cent larger. Research in prog- 
ress and several courses in graduate study now 
offered at Purdue make a larger working col- 
lection imperative. At Indiana State Normal 
School a little more than 100,000 volumes were 
found, but this apparently good showing is off- 
set by the facts that a very large proportion of 
the books are so old that they are of little or 
no use in a teachers’ college, and that an almost 
equally large proportion are duplicates. 
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California 

N the library year which nine days before its 

close on June 30, 1926, was marked by the 
removal of the Los Angeles Public Library 
from its quarters in the Metropolitan Building 
to its own magnificent new home, the library 
circulated 5,521,889 volumes, of which 53 per 
cent was fiction, one per cent less than the year 
previous. In the fiction department at head- 
quarters, while there was a loss of 8 per cent 
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in pay fiction, there was a loss of only 1 per 
cent in free circulation, proving that the policy 
of reducing the pay duplicate collection is hav- 
ing the desired effect. The library has 211 fic- 
tion subject lists. Seventy-one per cent of the 
total circulation was made from the forty-three 
branches and eighty-six deposit stations, showing 
the tendency to concentrate on reference and 
research work at the central building. The book 
budget for the year was $130,088; the total 
amount received from taxation, $1,027,280. 


Work 


Notes of Development in all Branches of Library Activity Particularly as Shown 
in Current Library Literature 


No Reserves on New Books 


To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 

I was especially interested in the article “New 
Fiction Reserves Discontinued in Chicago” in a 
recent number, as we discontinued reserves on 
our new books last August, and have found it 
very satisfactory. 

Our rentals have doubled and books have 
been taken out much oftener in a given length of 
time. Of course some have objected, but the 
majority of borrowers approve of the plan. 

Altho our library is small, this method has 
cut down our routine work very noticeably, and 
we very much favor “No reserves on the new 
books.” 

M. L. Bowers, Librarian, 
Copper Queen Library, Bisbee, Ariz. 


Lending and Public Libraries 


OMMERCIAL lending libraries have no 

enemy in the Rochester (N. Y.) Public 
Library. “It might be argued,” writes William 
F. Yust, librarian, “that inasmuch as we have 
no pay duplicate collection it might not be a 
bad idea if such a commercial circulating 
library were established alongside every one of 
our branches. There is no doubt that it is help- 
ing to develop a reading habit which will ulti- 
mately promote the work of the library.” Mr. 
Yust bases his conclusion on the experience 
of Cornelius Lawrence’s Readmore Lending 
Library reported in the American News Trade 
Journal for January. This library, located 
almost next door to a branch library in Char- 
lotte, the twenty-third ward of Rochester, rented 
4,548 books during the year and netted a profit 
of fifty per cent on the investment. During the 
same time the branch library showed a small 
increase in registration of borrowers. The cir- 
culation of juvenile books remained about the 
same, adult non-fiction increased considerably, 
but adult fiction circulation decreased 3,400 
volumes from the previous year. As for Mr. 


Lawrence, he frankly states that he keeps “a 
good line on what new books the Public Library 
next door gets in, and | manage to get books 
that they either do not have or else do not have 
enough copies to supply the demand.” 


“Reading With a Purpose”’ 
Publicity 
UCH of the success of the “Reading with a 
Purpose” series is the result of the in- 
genuity of local librarians in brinning the series 
to the attention of their readers and in making 
both the courses themselves and the books 
recommended readily available. Some of the 
methods which have been used successfully are 
enumerated by the A. L. A. thus: 

One library sends a notice about the series 
to the Board of Education to be rolled up in 
the diploma of each high school graduate. An- 
other pastes a notice in all copies of the recom. 
mended books stating that it is one of the books 
recommended by ——-—- in his reading course 
which is available at the library, An- 
other displays copies of all the courses on a 
bulletin board. Opposite the title page of each 
of these booklets is inserted a printed notice to 
the effect that those wishing to follow the course 
should register with the Readers’ Adviser who 
will see that the books in the course are ready 
for the reader as he needs them. 

A special table or case in which the courses 
can be displayed with the books recommended, 
has been found successful in many libraries. 
Most libraries use the printed “Read with a 
Purpose” poster in their displays. At least one 
prepares a special poster for each course as it 
appears. Some have displayed courses at 
county fairs, automobile shows, etc. 

Talks about the courses to clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, and other organizations, 
notices sent out to groups having a special in- 
terest in certain subjects, e.g., notices to ministers 
about the courses on religion, to musie clubs 
about Ears to Hear, etc; publication of an- 
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nouncements about the courses in local papers, 
bulletins and annual reports, using either the 
releases prepared by the A. L. A. or some of 
local make, and public book talks based on the 
books recommended in the courses have been 
proved valuable, 


A Program for Library Extension 
OR the betterment of library conditions in 
Ohio, the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 

recommends its members to know their own 

libraries, their limitations and their possibilities. 

The “Measuring Stick” in the January Buckeye 

may be used for club program and discussion. 

Ascertain from the State Library how your 

local library ranks and what can be done to 

increase its service, it advises. In larger cities, 
work to have number of branch libraries and 
reading rooms increased. Work for trained 
personnel in local libraries. Secure a well or- 
ganized children’s department with some one 
who will see that the children use the books, 
that children receive instructions about how to 
use the library and encouragement to use it. 
Fourth, and most important, organize a county 
library committee. A county library in every 
county of the state is the goal of the State Fed- 
eration. Write to the chairman of the com- 
mittee for literature or to the State Library for 
help. Read the January Buckeye on Library 

Extension. Make contacts with every organiza- 

tion in the county and have every organization 

represented on your general committee in laying 
plans for county library project. “Particularly 
do we suggest that you secure co-operation of 

County Farm Bureau, Grange, County School 

Superintendent, Parent-Teacher Association and 

Ministerial Association.” 

These objectives are outlined in the Hand- 
book of the Department of Education of the 
Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs for 1926- 
1928. The chairman is Mrs. Depew Head, 1925 
Edgemont Road, Columbus. Ohio. 


Moving a Library 

RANSFER of 264,000 volumes, and all the 

furniture and equipment from the old 
building of the Los Angeles (Calif.) Public Li- 
brary to the new was done easily and in two 
weeks’ time, due to the careful planning of the 
moving schedule by the heads of departments. 
The library school, catalog and bindery depart- 
ments on the tenth floor, and the store room, 
the branches department and the order depart- 
ment on the seventh floor were moved without 
interfering with public service. The library was 
then closed to the public. The order in which 
books had to be taken out of the building was 
determined by the arrangement of rooms, by the 
exit doors, and by the use of elevators, both 
freight and passenger. More than 1,000 boxes 
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had been made in the carpenter shop thirty 
inches long and eight, ten, and twelve inches 
wide, and 75 boxes twenty by twenty-five inches 
for the folios and bound newspapers. These 
boxes proved to be entirely satisfactory, easy to 
handle either by hand or on dollies, and conve- 
nient for packing either on vans or in storage. 
Pasteboard cartons were made to order for the 
safe transfer of book cards on file at the charg- 
ing desk. It was necessary to pack, deliver, 
unpack and return 1,000 boxes daily to the old 
building in order to get the entire collection of 
boxes over in nine days. A color scheme indi- 
cating location proved satisfactory. Carpenters 
reduced the stacks to flat lumber or strength- 
ened the large cases for lowering to the street 
from the seventh floor windows. This was the 
only part of the moving done at night. Parking 
space in this busy downtown space was secured 
by police supervision. 


Key Rates for Library Salaries 
HREE important key rates for library sal- 
aries are explained in some detail in the 

report of the Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration, Proposed Classification and 
Compensation Plans for Library Positions. The 
manner of arriving at the various rates is too 
complex and technical to be presented with any 
degree of completeness in the report, but these 
three may be taken as typical examples, accord- 
ing to the editors. 

First is the $1,200 beginning rate for Junio: 
Assistants (the nomenclature approved by the 
Bureau). This is the rate which to a consider- 
able extent determines the caliber of the majority 
of those who enter library work. This rate was 
decided upon after considering the factors enu- 
merated above and after consultation with many 
leaders in the library profession. It is consider- 
ably above the entrance rate now commonly 
paid in most libraries, but does not seem eithe1 
to the staff of the Bureau or to the leaders in 
the library profession too much to ask foi 
adults, frequently living away from home, who 
are required to be of a high mental type and 
who are expected to be self-supporting economic 
units of society. The $1,980 maximum rate for 
Senior Assistants is the rate which determines 
to a considerable extent the caliber of the people 
who will be retained in library work, as it is 
the point above which most of those in the 
library profession at any given time cannot go. 
owing to the fact that the number of higher 
positions carrying higher rates of pay is limited. 
This rate likewise was fixed upon only after 
consideration of the factors mentioned above 
and after consultation with leaders of the 
library profession. It is above the analogous 
rate commonly paid at the present time but be- 
low the cost of living as generally calculated for 
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those who are expected to observe the standards 
of living expected of library workers. The $10,- 
000 rate, which is the highest sum specifically 
mentioned for any class of positions, is of some 
importance, because, taken in connection with 
the $1,980 maximum rate for Senior Assistants, 
it determines the range into which the rates for 
all supervisory classes of positions from the 
highest to the lowest must be crowded. 

A fourth rate of almost equal importance is 
the $1,620 initial rate for Senior Assistants. 
This represents the amount recommended for 
the college graduate who has had no experience 
other than such as may be secured in vacations 
during the college course or as a part of the 
technical training during the college course. 
On the basis of the data obtained, this appears 
to be approximately the amount which the col- 
lege graduate with technical training but. with- 
out experience may obtain in other professions. 

The recommended schedules of compensation 
are believed to represent more closely the rela- 
tive worth of the various kinds of library work 
than they do the absolute worth. In other 
words, it would be possible to choose different 
“key” rates, either higher or lower, so as to fix 
higher or lower compensation levels and to re- 
tain without material change the relative rates 
for the various classes of positions. As of mat- 
ter of fact, the Bureau suggests that such a 
course be followed in individual libraries unable 
to obtain funds for the payment of rates as high 
as those recommended; also that in _ those 
favored communities where it is possible to se- 
cure sufficient funds that the “key” rates be 
placed at what may be considered higher appro- 
priate levels. 


Children and Race Prejudice 


OLYNESIA, the sharp-tongued parrot of 

Hugh Lofting’s Story of Dr. Doolittle, was 
recently responsible for a discussion of race 
prejudice between Matthew W. Bullock, a Negro 
lawyer, on the one side, and Mr. Lofting and 
Director Charles F. D. Belden, of the Boston 
Public Library, on the other. The correspond- 
ence fills three columns of the Boston Chronicle, 
a Negro newspaper, for January 29. 

Mr. Bullock took exception to Chapter 12, en- 
titled “Medicine and Magic,” in which Bumpo, 
the Negro crown prince, falls in love with a 
white girl and expresses his desire to be white. 
He becomes so insistent that Polynesia, the par- 
rot, always intolerant of the Negroes, advises 
Dr. Doolittle to “turn this coon white.” This 
expression Mr. Bullock considered sufficient 
grounds for asking to have the book withdrawn 
from the shelves of the Boston Public Library. 
No such action was taken by the Board of Trus- 
tees. The question of expunging the offending 
passages was referred to Mr, Lofting, who con- 
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sulted Negro students in North Carolina and 
“publishers who had a very wide knowledge of 
the whole publishing field and all the possibili- 
ties of racial sensitiveness,” and came to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Bullock “has made a mountain 
out of a mole-hill.” To this Mr. Bullock replies, 
“There must exist the relationship of brother- 
hood based upon a proper understanding and 
appreciation one of the other. And this under- 
standing and appreciation which as you say 
must be taught during early childhood can never 
be brought about so long as one race is made to 
laugh at the expense of the other.” 


Economy in Building 

O other central library building has been 

recently constructed with a lower unit cost 
than the new Los Angeles Library, accord- 
ing to the report of the librarian for the year 
ending June 30, 1926. From the final report 
of the Board’s Supervising Engineer, it appears 
that the total cubage is approximately 4,750,000 
cubic feet. The cost of the building completely 
equipped will not exceed $2,500,000, and this 
sum will include decorations, sculpture, furni- 
ture and even the expense of landscaping, con- 
struction of boundary walls and public side- 
walks and other work entirely outside the build- 
ing requiring an expenditure of more than 
$100,000. This gives a cubic foot cost of 52.6 
cents. The final report of the Supervising Engi- 
neer also brings out the fact that the central 
library site contains 5.12 acres, of which 3.30 
acres are devoted to lawns and walks, while the 
rest is occupied by the building. The amount 
of the general contract with the Weymouth 
Crowell Company was $1,266,903.91, and_ if 
this sum only is taken into consideration in 
reckoning the cost per cubic foot the low figure 
of 26.4 cents results. The steel book stacks 
contain twenty-three and one-half miles of shelv- 
ing, and there are three and one-half miles more 
in the shelves around the walls of the various 
public rooms. The ventilating system handles 
180,000 cubic feet of air per minute thru five 
miles of steel ducts. 


Calendar 


March 11-12. At Atlantic City. Joint meeting of the 
New Jersey Library Association, Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club, Bibliographical Society of America, and 
American Library Institute. 

April 28-30. At Gatlinburg. Tennessee Library Asso 
ciation. 

June 20-25. At Toronto, Canada. Forty-ninth annual 
meeting of the American Library Association. The 
usual Easter meeting of the Ontario Library Associa 
tion will be omitted this year so that members may 
meet with the A. L. A. 

Sept. 26. At Edinburgh, Scotland. Fiftieth anniver- 
sary Conference of the British Library Association, 

Oct. 26-28. At West Baden Springs. Indiana Library 
Association. 
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Library School Notes 


Announcements of Summer Courses in Library Science. A Few Announcements Received too 


Late for this Number Will be 


Simmons College School of 


Library Science 

EES for the courses offered are as follows: 

Classification and book selection, July 25 to 
August 12. Miss Donnelly. $18. Library ad- 
ministration, July 5-23. Miss Donnelly. $7. 
An option between reference and library work 
with children, July 5-23. Miss Blunt and Miss 
Hazeltine respectively. Each $18. Tuition for 
full program. $36. 


University of New Hampshire 
ILLARD P. Lewis, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, assisted by 

Helen G, Cushing, catalog librarian, will offer 
from June 27 to August 5 at Durham two 
courses open with university credit to all high 
school graduates. Others properly qualified 
may take the course without credit. 

Course 2-s, reference work and book selec- 
tion, has lectures, discussions, and problems on 
the books and other materials most needed in 
reference work, based on the New Guide to Re}- 
erence Books, by Miss Mudge, supplemented by 
lectures and problems on the general principies 
of the selection of books. Five tours lecture and 
recitation; ten hours preparation; seven and one- 
half term credit units. 

Course 3-s, classification and cataloging, is an 
elementary course in the use of the Decimal 
Classification and in the making of a dictionary 
catalog. Five hours lecture and recitation, ten 
hours laboratory, seven and one-half term credit 
units. 


Columbia University 

reve types of courses are offered by the 

Columbia University School of Library 
Service in the summer session from July 11 
to August 19, inclusive. Special regulations 
prevail for the advanced graduate courses and 
the other work offered by the School, and all 
students desiring to register for these courses 
should apply to the Secretary of the University 
for the special announcement of the School of 
Library Service for the summer session. The 
courses listed in the summer school catalog com- 
prise only a part of the required and elective 
program. 

Of courses leading to the B.S. degree, those 
to be offered this summer include trade and na- 
tional bibliography, by Charles F. McCombs, 


Given in the Next Number. 


two points credit; principles of dictionary cata- 
loging, by Linn R. Blanchard, two points; and 
principles of classification, by Zaidee Brown, 
two points. All these classes are limited to 
thirty-five students. Courses leading to the cer- 
tificate include bibliography, by Alice S. Jewett. 
two points credit; cataloging and subject head- 
ings, by Polly Fenton, two points; classification. 
Miss Brown, two points, and college libraries, 
by Azariah S. Root, credit four points. The 
first three classes are limited to thirty-five stu- 
dents, and Professor Root’s course is restricted 
to persons holding positions in college and nor- 
mal school libraries or under appointment to 
such positions. 

The six points offered in the group of courses 
for school librarians are designed to meet the 
requirements of the New York State Education 
Department for the one-year certificate fo: 
school librarian. Admission is limited to those 
holding positions in school libraries or under 
appointment to such positions, and to experi- 
enced teachers and educational executives. A 
three weeks’ course in bibliography and refer- 
ence is given from August 1 to 19 by Margaret 
Jackson, credit one point; cataloging, classifica- 
tion, and subject headings, by Dorothy W. Cur- 
tiss, credit two points; children’s literature, by 
Mabel Williams, from July 11 to 29, one point: 
administration and book selection for the school 
library, by Martha Wilson, two points, and 
school libraries, by Marion Lovis, four points. 
In the group of courses for librarians of small 
public libraries Miss Jackson has bibliography 
and reference, one point, and administration and 
book selection, two points; Miss Curtiss, cata- 
loging, classification and subject headings, two 
points, and Miss Williams, children’s literature, 
two points. These courses are limited to thirty- 
five students. Courses in retail book selling are 
also under the direction of the Director of the 
School of Library Service, to whom application 
should be made. A course in indexing, filing 
and cataloging as applied to business, limited 
to twenty-five students, with two points credit. 
will be given by Libbie George. 


New York State Teachers College 
ce Library School of the New York State 


College for Teachers will offer as college 
work in the summer session (July 5-Aug. 13) 
complete courses in cataloging (two semesters’ 
work, credit six hours) and school library ad- 
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ministration (one semester’s work, two hours’ 
credit), and the first half of a reference course 
(one semester’s work, three hours’ credit). No 
student may carry more than six hours of work 
in a summer. The second half of the reference 
course will be given in extension classes on 
Saturday mornings during 1927-28. 


Chautauqua School 


ROM July 2 to August 20, the Chautauqua 

School at Chautauqua, New York, offers 
thirty-two semester hours of general library 
instruction, accomplished in four terms, desig- 
nated freshman, sophomore, junior and senior. 
They are given for forty school days of July 
and August each year. The course of study in- 
cludes administrative, bibliographic, and tech- 
nical subjects. 

Students’ records are cumulated and filed 
from year to year. Certificates passing them 
from class to class are given at the end of each 
summer, and those completing the work are 
granted the official diploma. Entrance require- 
ments include a high school diploma and li- 
brary position, or definite appointment to one; 
or a degree from an approved college. Request 
for catalog and application for admission 
should be made to the director, Mary E. 
Downey, Denison University Library, Granville, 


Ohio. 


New Jersey Library Commission’s 
School 
LEMENTARY and advanced courses in li- 


brary science and courses for school librari- 
ans will be offered at the New Jersey Library 
Commission’s summer school for librarians, 
under the direction of Sarah B. Askew. The 
elementary class will spend 120 hours on book 
selection, covered by Margaret Jackson of Chat- 
ham; book buying and reviewing, by Miss 
Askew; children’s literature, by Marguerite Kirk 
of Newark; reference work, by Mabel Conat of 
Detroit; cataloging, subject headings, shelf list- 
ing, and allied subjects, by Bertha Northwood, 
librarian of Junior High School no. 1, Trenton; 
classification, by Lily Dodgen, librarian of the 
State Normal School at Trenton; and library 
administration, given by an instructor to be an- 
nouced later. In the advanced courses Miss 
Conat will teach advanced reference work, thirty 
hours, and periodicals and government docu- 
ments, 15 hours. Miss Jackson’s courses in in- 
termediate book selection and bibliography (12 
hours) and advanced book selection and biblio- 
graphy (12 hours) will be given during the first 
two weeks of the school to enable those to take 
them who can come only for short courses. 
Miss Askew will give a course in book review- 
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ing of 18 hours following Miss Jackson’s lec- 
tures, and will give library administration for 
six hours, the instructor for 24 more hours to 
be announced later. Miss Kirk offers children’s 
work, 30 hours; Miss Northwood, advanced cat- 
aloging, 30 hours, and Miss Dodgen, advanced 
classification, also 30 hours. The instructor in 
story telling, 15 hours, will be announced later. 

Courses in the school library classes cover 
every phase of school library technique and ad- 
ministration, and are so arranged that» students 
may in two years take the 210 hours necessary 
for a teacher-librarian certificate, taking the 
longer number of hours either the first or second 
year as they are able. The principal is Eliza- 
beth Bevier of Harcourt, Brace, and Co., former- 
ly school library supervisor, New Brunswick, as- 
sisted by Dorothy Abrams, librarian of the State 
Normal School, Paterson. Misses Jackson, Kirk 
and Conat will give special courses. The ele- 
mentary and the advanced school library classes 
each offer from 90 to 120 hours. 


Pennsylvania State Library 


School of Library Workers 


HE Library Extension Division of the Penn- 

sylvania State Library will hold the seven- 
teenth session of the summer school for li- 
brary workers at State College, Pa., from June 
27 to August 6, Admission is limited to 
those in library work or under appointment to 
a position. This is a general course primarily 
to help librarians and assistants of small public 
libraries. 

Tuition is free to residents of the State. To 
non-residents the registration fee is twenty dol- 
lars. Three scholarships which nearly pay ex- 
penses will be offered by the Alumnae Associa- 
tion and State Library Association, The require- 
ments for these will be mailed upon request to 
the State Library. The course of study includes 
cataloging, classification and subject-headings, 
reference work, book selection, work with chil- 
dren, loan work, administration, ete. Rooms are 
reserved in one of the college dormitories and 
students eat in the College Commons. 


Western Reserve University 
A SIX-WEEKS summer session will be held 


at the School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, from June 20 to 
July 29 inclusive. 

Two courses are offered, one being for assist- 
ants in public libraries and the other for school 
librarians and teacher librarians. 

The School will be in charge of Edith L. 
Cook as resident director, who will give the 
courses in high school library work. Miss Cook 
is the librarian of the East Technical High 
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School, Cleveland. Blanche V. Watts, formerly 
in charge of the lowa Summer Library School, 
will be associated with Miss Cook and will give 
the courses in classification and cataloging. 

The co-operation of the Ohio State Library 
and the Cleveland Public Library enables the 
School to secure capable instructors on special 
subjects from these libraries, and opportunities 
are afforded for observation of the work of the 
libraries in Cleveland and suburbs. 

The ffumber of students admitted must be 
limited because of the character of the instruc- 
tion and physical capacity of the school. For 
this reason it is desired that applications should 
be filed by May first, if possible. Announce- 
ment regarding the courses and application 
blanks may be secured by addressing the Direc- 
tor, School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, 2100 Adelbert Road, Cleveland. 


University of Michigan 

OURSES for three distinct types of stu- 

dents who present various degrees of prep- 
aration are offered in the courses in library 
science to be given during the summer session 
by the University of Michigan Department of 
Library Science. Elementary courses are planned 
primarily for assistants in public libraries who 
cannot take a more thoro preparation. One 
year of college work, or an acceptable equiva- 
lent, is required for admission. The courses 
comprise an introduction to principles and prac- 
tice of administration, by Professor F. L. D. 
Goodrich of the University of Michigan; ele- 
ments of cataloging, by Ethel R. Sawyer of 
Portland, Oregon; and elementary reference 
work, by Helen Bagley of Drexel Institute. Five 
courses are offered for seniors leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in Library Science. 
Senior standing with honors, and reading 
knowledge of French and German, or approved 
equivalents, are required. These courses are 
headed by book selection, by Professor Mitchell 
and Mary M. Shaver of Skidmore College; care 
and use of ephemeral material, by Edith 
Thomas, in charge of the Extension Service of 
the University; high school library work, by 
Helen Martin, of the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity Library School; reference work and bibli- 
ography, by Miss Bagley; and book selection 
for children’s rooms and story-telling, also by 
Miss Martin. Graduate courses are open only 
to college graduates of approved standing, with 
a year’s work in library science or an equivalent 
in experience. Professor Mitchell offers univer- 
sity library administration; Miss Martin, history 
of children’s books prior to 1850; and Rudolph 
H. Gjelsnes, assistant librarian of the univer- 
sity, national and trade bibliography for univer- 
sity libraries. The summer session runs from 
June 27 to August 19 inclusive. Students must 
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be formally admitted before registering. Appli- 
cations sme requests for information should be 
sent to William W. Bishop, librarian of the 
University, at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Indiana Summer School 


HE Indiana Summer School for Librarian: 

announces its twenty-sixth summer training 
course for the librarians and assistants of the 
public and school libraries of the state. 

Instruction will be given by members of the 
staff of the Indiana State Library, assisted by 
specialists in several subjects. Carrie Scott will 
give a course on work with children; Ethel F. 
McCollough, book selection; Elizabeth C. Ro- 
nan, loan work and methods; Johanna Kling. 
holz, high school methods and administration: 
Elizabeth Orr, cataloging and _ classification. 
Other special lectures will be given by several 
well known librarians. 

Correspondence should be addressed to Indi- 
ana Summer School for Librarians, 332 State 
House, Indianapolis. 


University of Chicago 

T the University of Chicago the summer 

quarter is one of the regular quarters of 
university work, the courses the same in char- 
acter, method and credit value as in other parts 
of the year. In 1927 the summer quarter will 
begin on June 20 and will close September 2. 
The first term will begin June 20, the second. 
July 28. Students may enter for either term or 
both. 

Work in Library Science Education is offered 
by the School of Education, under the direction 
of Ernest J. Reece of the Columbia University 
School of Library Service. It is planned for 
students who are familiar with the subject-mat- 
ter of library science and who are or intend to 
be teachers of the subject. The courses are de- 
signed to meet the needs of four groups of 
students: (1) Teachers in library school; (2) 
teachers in library training classes; (3) teachers 
of library science in colleges and universities. 
in teachers’ colleges and normal schools, in high 
schools, and in summer sessions; and (4) in- 
experienced teachers under appointment for 
similar positions. Course 301 A, Problems in 
Education for Librarianship, given by Mr. 
Reece, considers plans for the improvement of 
the curriculum, methods and operation of agen- 
cies which train for librarianship in the light of 
recent studies of curriculum construction, adult 
education, extension service, library work with 
public schools, in particular stressing the ad- 
ditional efforts needed properly to prepare 
students for the increasingly diversified tasks 
of the modern library. Professor Frank Nugent 
Freeman will offer a course in principles of 
educational psychology applied to education 
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for librarianship, particularly as applied 
to methods of selection of students, place- 
ment, interviewing, management, and individ- 
ual instruction. Professor W. Wallace Char- 
ters will give a course in problems in the 
teaching of library science, among them the 
preparation and administration of courses of 
study, the selection and development of ap- 
propriate traits of personality, the use of in- 
struction sheets and practice sheets, the co-ordin- 
ation of practice work with class work in 
library schools, assignments and reviews, and 
the conduct of class exercises. Each student 
will be expected to study and report in detail 
on some one problem of teaching. All three 
courses are given during the second term of 
the summer school. 

Those interested will obtain further informa- 
tion from Professor Reece, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York City. 


University of Wisconsin 

WO courses, one for librarians and assist- 

ants in public libraries, and one for teacher- 
librarians, will be given during the thirty-first 
summer session of the Library School of the 
University of Wisconsin, from June 25 to Au- 
gust 5. All correspondence regarding either 
course should be addressed to the Principal, 
Mary E. Hazeltine, 206 North Carroll street, 
Madison, Wis. The number of students admit- 
ted is limited to forty-five properly qualified 
workers in Wisconsin. Registration should be 
made before June 1 and enrollment is required 
on Saturday, June 25. There are no entrance ex- 
aminations, but candidates are required to have 
had a high school course or its equivalent. The 
public libraries course includes five longer 
courses and several shorter ones. Four of the 
longer courses are required, and unless special 
arrangements are made on enrollment day, all 
the shorter ones. Eighteen lessons in book se- 
lection are given by Mary Katharine Reely; as 
many in cataloging by Susan G. Akers; classifi- 
cation, shelf list, and title catalog, also by Miss 
Akers; library administration (including lend- 
ing), by Ethel M. Fair, and reference work, by 
Agnes King. Shorter courses comprise chil- 
dren’s work, nine lessons, by Miss Fair; book 
ordering, three lessons, by Miss King; alphabet- 
ing, three lesons, by Alma M. Runge, and li- 
brary economy, six lessons, by Miss Akers, Miss 
King, and Miss Runge. An attendance card will 
be granted those who finish the work of the six 
weeks satisfactorily. 

The course for teacher-librarians offers the 
requisite training in library methods necessary 
to secure a license as a teacher-librarian in the 
high schools of Wisconsin. It is open to teach- 
ers holding a state certificate or license to teach 
in high schools and to senior students in the 
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university and colleges of the state preparing to 
qualify as teacher-librarians. The course re- 
ceives full summer session credit in the univer- 
sity—six credits, four of which are counted to- 
ward graduation in the College of Letters and 
Science. The fee for the course is $22. Courses 
in cataloging and classification, school library 
administration, etc., are given by Miss Akers, 
Miss Runge, and Miss King. 


University of Minnesota 


GROUP of elementary courses in refer- 

ence, cataloging, book selection for adults 
and public library administration will be 
given from June 20th to July 30th, inclusive. 
These will carry University credit. Admission 
for credit will be limited to candidates with 
at least two years of approved work of a col- 
legiate grade. 

A special circular will be prepared and sent 
to interested applicants who apply to the univer- 
sity librarian, Frank K. Walter, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


University of lowa 

HE State University of Iowa School will 

hold its session this year from June 13 to 
July 22, this being the 26th regular session. 
There will be six courses given, namely, library 
administration, reference work, classification, 
cataloging, book selection, and library work 
with children. 

The faculty will include: Emma Felsenthal, 
University of Iowa Library, acting director and 
instructor in reference work; Julia A. Robinson, 
secretary of the Iowa Library Commission, lec- 
turer in library administration; Janet Arie, 
supervisor of school libraries, Cedar Rapids. la., 
instructor in classification and cataloging; 
Gladys F. Pratt, librarian, State Normal School, 
Westfield, Mass., instructor in classification and 
cataloging; Margery Doud, chief of Readers’ 
Advisory Service, St. Louis Public Library, in- 
structor in book selection; Katherine Harrison, 
children’s librarian, Traveling Libraries Depart- 
ment, St. Louis Public Library, instructor in 
library work with children. 

A conference will be held on June 30 and 
July 1, to which it is planned to invite librarians 
from other cities. 

Applications should be sent to Emma Felsen: 
thal, acting director. 


Kansas State Teachers College 
NNOUNCEMENT of the summer courses 
of Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 

poria, is made. The following courses, begin- 
ning June 1, 1927, and closing July 29, will 
be given: Library methods, no credit, one hour 
a week, required for all certificates and degrees: 
library economy and administration, two hours 
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credit, four recitations a week; school library 
administration, two hours credit, four recitations 
a week; children’s literature, three hours credit, 
six recitations weekly; book selection and classi- 
fication, three hours credit, six recitations; ref- 
erence books and reference work, three hours 
credit, six recitations; literature of high school 
subjects, three hours credit, six recitations; cata- 
loging, three hours credit, six recitations a week. 


University of Oklahoma 


T the University of Oklahoma the Summer 

School of Library Science will open on 
June 15th and close July 26th. Instruc- 
tion will be offered in elementary classification, 
cataloging, reference work and also in children’s 
literature and the use of records in small li- 
braries. Applications for admission to the 
school must be received in the office of J. L. 
Rader, the librarian, not later than May Ist. 


Colorado State Agricultural 
College 


T Fort Collins, Colorado, the Colorado 

State Agricultural College will hold its 
tenth library summer school from June 6 thru 
July 22. Entrance requirements are graduation 
from high school, or two years of college work 
for women over forty. A course on bookbinding, 
given by Louis Williams of the Denver Evening 
Vocational High School, will be offered from 
June 6 thru June 10. One credit is allowed for 
this. Other courses and credits are: Cataloging, 
given by Zelia M. Rank, cataloger at the col- 
lege, three credits; classification and Cutter 
numbers, by Charlotte A. Baker, librarian of 
the college and principal of the summer school, 
one and one-half credits; library administration, 
by Rena Reese, first assistant and director of 
training classes at the Denver Public Library, 
and Laura Makepeace, assistant at the college, 
one-half credit; high school library administra- 
tion, by Eleanor M. Witmer, supervisor of libra- 
ries, Denver Public Schools, one-half credit. Ar- 
lene Dilts, associate librarian of the College, gives 
five lectures on administration of documents, 
two-thirds credit; Helen F. Ingersoll, supervisor 
of branch libraries, Denver Public Library, six 
lectures on children’s work with the same credit; 
May Wood Wigginton, head of the order de- 
partment in the same library, ten lectures on 
book selection, order work, and trade bibliog- 
raphy, one credit; and Miss Dilts and Ruth 
Gwendolyn Edwards, ‘reference librarian of the 
college, twelve lectures on reference work, one 
and one-half credits. 


Riverside Library Service School 


HE summer session of the Riverside Library 
Service School will be, as last year, of eight 
weeks duration, beginning June 27th and ending 
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August 19th. There will be elementary courses 
in cataloging and classification, reference work. 
book selection and library administration by the 
librarian and members of the staff of the River- 
side Public Library, a course in library handi- 
craft by Jean Woodruff, librarian of the River- 
side Junior High Schools, in the history and ap- 
preciation of music by Mrs, Frances Arnold 
Greenwood, and a three weeks course in chil- 
dren’s literature and story-telling by Mrs, Dessa 
M. Fultz of Los Angeles. The courses so fa: 
named constitute the regular summer school. 

In addition there will be the following special 
courses required of all long course students and 
open to other qualified persons: Modern Jan- 
guages for catalogers, a four weeks course com- 
prising four languages; library law, two weeks: 
business libraries, two weeks, and school libra- 
ries, two weeks, the last two to be given by Mar- 
garet Reynolds of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee, and Glyde Maynard, li- 
brarian of the Lankershim High School, Los 
Angeles, respectively. 

Applications are invited from persons having 
previous library experience or definite promise 
of library employment on completion of the 
course. They should be addressed to Charles F. 
Woods, librarian of the Riverside (Calif.) 
Public Library. 


Library Opportunities 


Wanted, librarian to take charge of public library ir 
a city of 15,000, a suburb of Chicago. Must be experi 
enced, college graduate, and library school graduate. 
Apply to Mr. J. B. Garnett, Highland Park, Ill. 

Wanted, about June 30, general reference assistant 
(man) in large Eastern library. Initial salary $1.800. 


A. W. F. 5. 
Wanted. About June 30. General reference assistan! 
(man) in large Eastern library. Beginning salary 


$1,800. A.W. F. 5. 

Man, university graduate, M. A., thirteen years’ ex 
perience, mostly order work in universities, want- 
position as librarian or head of department or will do 
special bibliographical work. B. C. 5 

Wanted, a general assistant with at least, one year’s 
training in library school or good library. Please 
apply at once to Miss Clarke, librarian of the Green 
wich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

Wanted, an assistant in a western college library. 
Loan desk and reference work. Library school train 
ing desired. Salary $1,500. B. 5. 

Wanted, a cataloger in Cornell University Library to 
take the place of one who is going abroad. Please 
state training and experience, and salary wanted. 

Young woman, library school graduate, with B.A. 
degree and two years of library experience, desires 
position in the cataloging department of a library in 
southern California. O. D. 5. 

Young woman, with some library school training and 
five years’ experience, desires position in a small town 
or college library. V.C. 5. 

Woman with A.B. and B.S. in Lib. Sci. degrees, ten 
years’ experience in teaching and three years in high 
and normal school libraries, would like position near 
Syracuse, N. Y. Otherwise, Florida only considered. 


A. H. T. 6. 


















Massachusetts Library Club and 
Boston Special Libraries 
Association Joint Meeting 


TTENDANCE at the opening session held 

January 20 at the Gardner Auditorium 
of the State House in Boston broke all 
records for a meeting of the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club and the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion of Boston, which joined in a two-day meet- 
ing there. Nearly six hundred persons listened 
to fifteen-minute discussions of recent books, 
headed by June R. Donnelly, director of Sim- 
mons College School of Library Science, who 
spoke on “Librarians” Professional Books,” as- 
sisted by Florence Blunt and Mary E. Hyde, 
also of Simmons. Galen W. Hill of the Thomas 
Crane Public Library of Quincy spoke on “Not- 
able Biographies”; Alice M. Jordan, supervisor 
of work with children of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, on children’s books of the year. Leslie 
T. Little of Waltham submitted lists of the sea- 
son’s fiction classified in an unconventional way. 
as “good enough for purchase,” “books that 
demand consideration,” books recommended for 
the exceptional reader, mystery stories, and 
finally a list for the great mass of readers who 
want “stories.” Frank H. Chase concluded the 
symposium with comments on new reference 
books since the Plymouth meeting last June. 
The notable feature of the afternoon was the 
address by Edward A. Whitman, a Boston attor- 
ney and expert in copyright law, who spoke on 
“The Law of Copyright,” reviewing its history 
in America to the Act of 1909. 

The dinner meeting at the New University 
Club was attended by more than 200. Prof. 
William Stearns Davis of the University of Min- 
nesota read a paper on “New Light on the Out- 
break of the World War,” and Mr, Eugene 
Cowlies, basso, formerly of the “Bostonians,” 
sang two groups of songs. 

Discussing on Friday morning “The Criminal 
\buse of Libraries,” Edwin W. Gaillard, special 
investigator, New York Public Library, said that 
losses in the New York Public Library have 
heen reduced to about six books for every ten 
thousand circulated. Professional and amateur 
thieves are handled differently and short shrift 
given the former. He advised the librarians 
present to check up on second-hand book dealers 
and watch carefully books on certain subjects, 
as art, travel, antiques, anthologies, which ex- 
perience has shown are the most often stolen, 
the best precaution being to keep them on spec- 
ial shelves, inaccessible to the public. where they 


Library Organizations 


can be watched. A survey of union periodical 
lists took up the Boston Bocgemot List of current 
magazines taken by the suburban libraries about 
Boston, showing those duplicated and those of 
which bound files are kept; the Homer Union 
List of Periodicals in preparation for many years 
at the Boston Public Library, and the Union list 
of material in down-town Boston libraries, a 
copy of which is in charge of Miss Eaton at the 
Federal Reserve Bank. These were described by 
George H. Evans of Somerville and George Win- 
throp Lee, librarian of Stone and Webster. 
Methods of compiling the Vational Union List 
of Periodicals were outlined by T. Franklin Cur- 
rier and Walter A. Briggs of Harvard. 

Alice M. Kirkpatrick, now of the Library 
School of the New York State Teachers College, 
described the work of the Traveling Libraries 
Department of the Library Extension Division. 
With a total collection of nearly 150,000 books 
as the source, about 2,000 separate libraries are 
sent in response to requests which come from 
every corner of the state, the average traveling 
library numbering about 40 books. About one- 
half the work is done thru rural schools, the 
balance with small public libraries, study clubs, 
state institutions, Sunday Schools and individual 
homes. While the total circulation of these 
books can only be estimated it probably reaches 
nearly half a million a year. 

Alice Chandler told of the traveling libraries 
which for more than thirty years had been sent 
to small communities in Massachusetts by the 
Women’s Education Association, and Martha S. 
Rich of Hyannis described her experience with 
traveling libraries in the towns and villages of 
Cape Cod. There has been no increase in the 
appropriation made by the State for the work 
of the Commission since 1914. This led to the 
adoption of a resolution authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a special committee by the Massachu- 
setts Library Club to plan and carry out a cam- 
paign to further the work of the Free Public 
Library Commission of Massachusetts. 

A round table on the Cataloging of Foreign 
Books is reported elsewhere in this number. 

TRUSTEES’ SECTION. 

Fourteen trustees, members of the Massachu- 
setts Library Club, met together January 21st, 
and decided to organize a Trustees’ Section, 
membership to consist of individual trustees. 

Professor Robert E. Rogers of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology recommended meet- 
ing “The Challenge of Modern Literature” by 
buying radical and sophisticated books freely 
for the benefit of the intelligent minority. Mr. 
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French of Concord reminded the speaker that 
the remaining majority had the power to vote 
to cut library appropriations or to change the 
board of trustees if they were not furnished the 
sort of reading matter they prefer. It was the 
opinion of Mr. Sterling of Melrose that more 
married women than young people demand 
sensational and doubtful fiction. Youthful 
trouble-makers were. classified by Julius M. 
Lucht of Newton, who spoke on “The Problem 
of Young People and Discipline in the Li- 
brary,” and is of the opinion that the library 
is reaping the harvest of lax discipline in the 
home. Offenders range from the young people 
who use the library fér a social center or private 
rendezvous, or merely as a place in which to 
keep warm, to hoodlums who come for no other 
reason than to make trouble. Some of the 
following measures have been found effective: 
The janitor has a police star so that he can help 
in emergencies; in the evening all pupils but 
the 9th grade are excluded, and the children’s 
room is closed at 6 o’clock. The schools have 
also helped. One of the great attractions of the 
reading room is the comic section in the cheaper 
newspapers; these were cut out of them, and this 
greatly reduced the number of children. The 
last thing they have tried is to close the stack 
room in the evening. High school pupils have 
helped in keeping order. Mr. Lucht also makes 
rounds to various parts of the library. 

Mr. Fraser of Brockton spoke on publicity 
and the use of the library building for purposes 
other than book service. He would not advise 
a community hall in a new building. Elizabeth 
Northup of Waltham told of the uses to which 
the hall there had been put. No admission 
fee is ever charged except in cases of Univer- 
sity Extension, the only charge being $1 for the 
janitor if the meeting lasts after 9 o’clock. She 
felt it was a very valuable part of the work of 
the library and one heartily to be endorsed. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Levi H. Greenwood, Gardner, 209 Washington 
streeet, Boston; vice-president, Mrs, Virginia H. 
Hutchinson, Newton; secretary, Katherine P. 
Loring, Beverly; assistant secretary, Mrs. Frank 
K. Rich, Hyannis; executive committee, Guy W. 
Currier, Boston; Mrs. Herbert L. Crowley, Cam- 
bridge; George L. Cutler, Amherst; Edward H. 
Redstone, Massachusetts State Library. 


Atlantic City Spring Meeting 

HE thirty-first annual meeting of the New 

Jersey Library Association and the Penn- 
sylvania Library Club will be held at Atlantic 
City, March 11-12, 1927. There will be six 


sessions at the Hotel Chelsea, as follows: 
First Session, Friday, 2:30 p.m. 
Under the direction of the New Jersey Library 
Association. 
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Chairman, Margaret Jackson, president, Busi- 
ness meeting. At the conclusion of the busines. 
meeting there will be an informal talk: “Pay- 
ents, Teachers, and Librarians,” Mrs. Louis 1. 
de Valliere, president, New Jersey Congress 0! 
Parents and Teachers. 

Following this talk, round tables will be held 
as follows: For librarians of small libraries. 
chairman, Roberta M. Doxsee, librarian, Free 
Public Library, Bound Brook, N. J.; for staff 
members, on the subject of their relation with 
the public, chairman, Adeline T. Davidson, |i- 
brarian, Free Public Library, East Orange, \. 
J.: for reference librarians, chairman, Leah F. 
Ketchum, reference librarian, Free Publi 
Library, Trenton, N. J.; for catalogers, chair- 
man, Bertha Norwood, librarian, Junior High 
School No, 1, Trenton, N. J.: for school libra- 
rians, chairman, Elizabeth R. Bevier, head of 
the Library Department, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York City; for children’s libra- 
rians, chairman, Marguerite Kirk, head of the 
School and Children’s Department, Free Public 
Library, Newark, N. J. 

Second Session, Friday, 3 p.m. 

Under the direction of the American Library 

Institute. Program to be announced. 
Third Session, Friday Evening. 

Under the direction of the New Jersey Library 
Association. 

Chairman, Margaret Jackson, _ president. 
“Labor and the Library,” Charles Stelzle, socio- 
logist; organizer and superintendent of the 
Labor Temple of New York City, and author of 
A Son of the Bowery. 

Fourth Session, Saturday Morning. 

Under the direction of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club. 

Chairman, John Frederick Lewis, president. 
“When We Were Very Young,” A. Edward New- 
ton, “Dead Books and Dying Authors,” Edward 
Robins. 

Fifth Session, Saturday Afternoon. 

Under the direction of the Bibliographical 
Society of America. 

Chairman, H. H. B. Meyer, president. Topics 
to be discussed; Incorporation of the Society: 
Consideration of the Constitution and By-Laws: 
Program for the annual meeting at Toronto. 
“The National Bibliography of the United 
States; a Summary,” H. H. B. Meyer, president, 
Bibliographical Society of America. 

Sixth Session, Saturday Evening. 

Under the direction of the New Jersey Library 
Association and the Pennsy:vania Library Club. 

Chairman, John Frederick Lewis, president. 
“The Art of a Medallist,” R. Tait McKenzie. 
M.D., LL.D., director of physical education. 
University of Pennsylvania. “Modern Fine 
Printing Since the Kelmscott Press,” Carl Pur- 
ington Rollins, printer to Yale University. 
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Peasantry or Power ? 


A vital question, expertly analyzed 
in a new book 


Rural Life 
at the Crossroads 


By MACY CAMPBELL 


Head of the Department of Rural Education, 
Iowa State Teachers College 


An authoritative study of economic, social, 
and educational conditions in rural com- 
munities. The many who are interested 
in the present critical condition of rural 
life will find here much relevant material 
presented with sympathy and _ insight. 
Catalogue price, $1.96. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas Columbus San Francisco 





Come to this great 
question-answerer 
for the facts you 
need about words, 
people, and places. 








WEBSTER’S NEW 





INTERNATIONAL 





RUSSIAN BOOKS 





“Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga”’ 
Kuznetski Most, 12—Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


LIBRARY AGENT 

| CURRENT BOOKS of all PUBLISHERS 

RARE BOOKS and PRINTS 
RUSSIAN MUSIC 





Export Agent for the “LARGE SOVIET 
ENCYCLOPEDIA.” Vols. 1-4 ready (30 
vols. to be published in all). 
Price Rub. 6.50 per vol. 


Ask for lists and catalogs of new hooks 


and for our Antiquarian Catalogs. 





——$—— 


DICTIONARY 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


A Library in dictionary form with a 
wealth of ready information equivalent in 
type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia. 
In its 2,700 pages it contains 451,000 en- 
tries, including 407,000 vocabulary terms; 
thousands of new words with meaning, 
| use, spelling, pronunciation, etymology ; 
12,000 biographical entries; 32,000 geo- 
graphical subjects; over 6,000illustrations. 





| Constantly improved and kept up to date. 
GET THE BEST. Give yourself the satis- 

| faction of having in your home and office 

the one great authority recognized and used 

| universally in the courts, libraries, and 

schools of America. 

| 


G. & C. Merriam Company 


Springfield Massachusetts 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass 
Send me without cost or obligation sample pa 


| of Webster's New International Dictionary o 


ular and India papers, bFocklet,” You Are the J 


and set of pocket maps [Lib Jnl 1-27] 


Name 


Address _ 
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HoTeL ARRANGEMENTS. 

The headquarters will at the Hotel Chelsea, at 
the ocean end of South Morris Avenue, Chelsea, 
Atlantic City. The following rates have been 
offered by the hotel: Single room, running 
water, $7 a day; single room, with bath, $9 a 
day: double room, running water (each person), 
$6.50 a day; double room, with bath (each per- 
son), $8 a day. Members of other library clubs 
and friends in adjacent states are cordially in- 
vited to be present and take part in the meeting. 


Omaha Librarians’ Club 


HE Omaha Librarians’ Club, consisting of 
librarians of Omaha, Nebraska and Council 
Bluffs, lowa, met at the Art Institute of Omaha, 
in Aquila Court, on January 27th, and elected 
officers as follows: President, Alberta Brown, 
Creighton University Library; vice-president, 


Margaret Black of the Council Bluffs Public 


Current Literature 


Francis K. W. Drury and James I. Wyer have 
been chosen to write the A.L.A. curriculum 
study text books on book selection and reference 
work, respectively, and will soon go to Chicago 
to write up the material assembled, Mr. Drury 
at the beginning of May and Mr. Wyer in 
March. The method of the Study, as illustrated 
by Miss Flexner’s text book on loan work is 
outlined in the Lisrary JouRNAL for January 
1, p. 19-20. 


Fore and Aft, published by the Toronto 
(Ont.) Public Library, is a library newspaper 
in subtitle and in size. Its first trip was so 
successful that another voyage was launched in 
January. A six-column page and a four-page 
issue offer stowage for a large and diversified 
cargo of literary and professional notes. The 
last’ A.L.A. conference at Atlantic City 
‘dubbed by one passenger “The Golden Wed- 
ding of Intelligence and Democracy”) and the 
next (at Toronto) are much in the minds of the 
captains. 

The files of official gazettes and legislative 
proceedings from twenty-two countries consti- 
tute the outstanding feature of the collection of 
Hispanic-American official documents developed 
at the Library of Congress under the supervi- 
sion of the Division of Documents, according to 
James B. Childs in his pamphlet Hispanic 
American Government Documents in_ the 
Library of Congress, reprinted from the His- 
panic American Historical Review, v. 6, nos. 1-3. 
A checklist of these files and a complete list of 
the countries with the name of the depository 
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Library; secretary-treasurer, Mildred Batchelde: 
of the Omaha Public Library. After the busi- 
ness meeting, “Lima Beans,” a fantasy 
Kreymborg, was given under the direction o{ 
Mildred Batchelder. The cast consisted of 
Catherine Beal as the vegetable man, Constance 
Perley as the wife, and Georgiana Sutherland a: 
the husband. 


The Library Association’s 


Edinburgh Conference 

NTENDING visitors to the Edinburgh Confer- 

ence will be well advised to write to Mr. 
Ernest A. Savage, Central Public Library, 
George IV Bridge, Edinburgh to ask him to re- 
serve any accommodation which they requir» 
during the conference week. The Conference 
will probably begin promptly on Monday morn. 
ing September 26. Early intimation is neces. 
sary of intention to attend the Conference. 


and Bibliography 


in which each keeps its American documents 
received in exchange make the reprint useful 
for reference. 

The New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts and Agricultural Experiment 
Station Library, State College, N. Mex., is en- 
deavoring to make as nearly complete a collec- 
tion of New Mexicana as is possible. There are 
many gaps at the present time, however, in the 
sets of publications of the state and territory ot 
New Mexico. It is quite impossible to fill these 
from the state offices and so any library having 
duplicates of New Mexico official publication- 
will confer a great favor by telling the librarian. 
Margery Bedinger, of any available material. 


A Library Primer for High Schools, by Henry 
Ormal Severance, librarian of the University of 
Missouri, now appears in a second edition re- 
vised and largely rewritten (Columbia, Mo.: 
Lucas Brothers, 1927. cl., 89p., facsims.). Con- 
cise and explicit directions are given for meeting 
every elementary technical problem likely to 
arise in a small library, especially as regards 
classification and cataloging. Some slips are 
regrettable. At least one statement will baffle 
novice librarians (“Periodical cards are similar 
to title cards. The name of the periodical 
should not be intended [sic]”). In spite of the 
imprint date, the 1923 and not the 1926 edition 
of Sears’ List of Subject Headings for Small 
Libraries is listed, as is the second A.L.A. edi- 
tion of Hitchler’s Cataloging for Small Libraries 
instead of the third enlarged edition published 
by Stechert last year at a lower price. 
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~ TWO PHENOMENAL BUSINESS BOOKS 
Business Letter Practice 
The Language of Advertising 


by 
JOHN B. OPDYCKE 


“A classic in business 








“Keen, practical, concise, 


expression.” suggestive, inspirational.” 
The New York World The New York Times 
“His numerous hints “A high and = lasting 
rve as a liberal educa standard for criticism of 


n. advertising.” 
The New York Times The Chicago Evening Post 
“For comprehensiveness “Worth a great deal to 
in scope, practicability of any business or professional 
treatment and a human- man.” 
interest style, we do not The Nation's Business 
” ° e 
know its equal.’ : “ “Surely something new, 
rhe noes y J» “7 r e ? 
The New York Evening Post and tremendously interest 


- . ing.”’ ° . 7 ee 
“Really va'uable in point- mg. The Boston Globe 


¢ out essential principles “A fascinating study of 
and serving to direct at- literature and advertisement 
tention toward better prac- copy—at once a mine of 
ice in specific instances.” literary information and a 

The Harvard Business certain stimulus to copy 

Review writers.”? System (British) 
$2.50 net 194 pages $3.50 net 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











The 
NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 
of AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


now consists of 


19 Volumes and 
Current A 


(Revised to 1926) 


This last volume contains living biographies 
mly and is kept up-to-date through the revision 
feature. 


Has your Reference Department this complete 
sect of American Biography? 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 
70 Fifth Ave. New York City 

















mCo 
Libra ry Supplies 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 


OUR NEW CATALOG 
OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


is ready for you. Undoubtedly you are 
making extensive plans for work with the 
Children during the next two months. Have 
you, the BROWNIE POSTER. or the 
GOOP POSTER? These teach the care 
of books. How many book marks do vou 
distribute during the year to encourage the 


reading of good books. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK MARKS 
and resolve to distribute at least one new 
list every two months. Our catalog shows 
a wide selection at the moderate price of 


twenty-five cents a hundred. 


A NEW MAGAZINE RACK 
You will be immensely pleased with the 
new DEMCO MAGAZINE RACK, made 
of steel and finished in olive green enamel. 
It holds four rows of magazines, is light 
weight and has a shelf in the rear, out of 


sigh*, to hold back numbers of periodicals, 


A MODEST PRICE 
This is the best thing for the money ever 
placed on the market. It is within reach 
of all schools and public libraries. 


Send fi Yr Price 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Winifred F. Ticer, Librarian 
MADISON WISCONSIN 
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Among Librarians 


Elvera Bianchi, 1925 Simmons, appointed 
librarian of the new New Bedford (Mass.) 
Junior High School. 

Margaret F. Brenner, 1924 Atlanta, is libra- 
rian of the English Avenue Branch, Carnegie 
Library of Atlanta. 

Genevra Brock, 1917 Riverside, has been ap- 
pointed cataloger in the Sanford (Fla.) Public 
Library. 

Mary F. Carpenter, a member of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Library School from 1907 
to 1917, has so far recovered her health since 
her return from Honolulu as again to be en- 
gaged in library work. She has just completed 
the reorganization of the Lanier Library, Tryon, 
North Carolina, and is beginning a_ similar 
piece of work for the Spartansburg’ Public 
Library. 

Katherine M. Christopher, 1914 New York 
Public, of the Julia Richman High School 
Library, New York. has been appointed teacher 
of library practice at the Maxwell Training 
School for the spring term beginning February 
1927. 

Frederic A. Godcharles has been appointed by 
Dr. Keith (the new superintendent of public in- 
struction for Pennsylvania) to the position of 
Director of the Pennsylvania State Library and 
Museum. Miss Anna A. MacDonald who has 
been acting director since the removal of Mr. 
Donehoo three years ago remains with the 
Library as library executive. 

Clara B. Cole, 1923 Atlanta, formerly at the 
University of North Carolina in the library ex- 
tension division, is‘ an assistant in the library 
of Emory University, Atlanta. 


Eva M. Cole is an assistant at Yesler Branch. 


Seattle (Wash.) Public Library. 


Eunice A. Coston, 1912 Atlanta, is librarian 
of the Lakeland (Fla.) Public Library. Mrs. 
Harriet Henderson Rody, 1919 Atlanta, is an 
assistant in the same library. 


Sarah D. Davis, 1926 New York State, has 
accepted appointment at the Toledo (Ohio) 
Public Library, in charge of work with high 
school teachers and pupils. 

Edward E. Eggers, for twenty-two years the 
librarian of the Allegheny (Penn.), Carnegie 
Library, who died October 30, 1926, built up 
the circulation of the library in the ten years 
after his assuming office to such an extent that 
in 1914 it was necessary to add to the library, 
says the University of Pittsburgh Record in its 


obituary note in the issue for January. Mr. 
Eggers was influential in securing this addition 
from the Andrew Carnegie Private Fund. An 
up-to-date reference room and an enlarged read- 
ing room were the results. The circulation rose 
from less than 100,000 in 1904 to over half a 
million in 1925, and the library today contains 
over 175,000 volumes and subscribes to 500) 
magazines. One of the last benefits given {o 
the North Side library, the new organ, was 
gained partly thru the efforts of Mr. Eggers. 
The Carnegie Foundation supplied the necessary 
funds, the first money that the Allegheny library, 
ever received from the Foundation, all other ap- 
propriations coming direct from the Carnegie 
Private Fund. His innovations at the library in- 
cluded a children’s room and the open shelf 
system. 

Barbara I, Evans, 1922-23 New York Public. 
began work on January 10th as assistant on the 
New York Times Index. 

Jeannette Favreau, 1926 Simmons, has re- 
signed her position at the Clark University 
library, on account of ill health. 

Polly Fenton, 1909 Wisconsin, while on the 
staff of the H. W. Wilson Company, is also 
teaching an extension course in cataloging at 
Columbia University twice a week. She will 
teach in the Columbia Summer Session. 

Mae E. Foley, 1917 Wisconsin, has joined the 
staff of the Jowa Library Commission as 
organizer. 

Alice J. Foster, 1926 Western Reserve has re- 
cently become assistant in the Schenley High 
School Library, Pittsburgh. 

Velma Goode, 1921 Atlanta, is librarian of 
the Moultrie (Ga.) Public Library. 

Margaret Greene, 1911 Wisconsin, is head o! 
the Schools Department, Contra Costa County 
Free Library, Martinez, Calif. Miss Greene had 
previously been librarian of the Yesler Branch: 
of the Seattle Public Library for some years. 

J. Russell Hayes, librarian of Swarthmore 
College since 1906 and connected with the col. 
lege for more than thirty-four years, has been 
appointed librarian of the Friends’ Historical 
Library, in the building to be erected as a joint 
gift to Swarthmore and the Society of Friend- 
in memory of Clement M. Biddle. “He ha- 
been called, to the present age of Quakerism. 
what John Greenleaf Whittier was to the Society 
of Friends . . . Much of Swarthmore’s history 
and many famous Swarthmore characters have 
heen immortalized for College students by Mr. 
Hayes’ verse.” says the Swarthmore Phoenix. 
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“HAPPY EASTER STORIES 


“Why the Robin Redbreast sings at Easter Time” and the “Easter Lily's Sermon” are 
two of a collection of twelve delightful Easter Stories written by edna Grott Deihl, Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey, Laura Rountree Smith and Mary Dickerson Donahey. The story teller 
will appreciate these stories. 

Library binding. Gold stamped. Large type. Profusely illustrated in color. 

Price 75¢. 
ALBERT WHITMAN &% COMPANY 
CHICAGO Publishers U. S. A. 
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Out-of-Print Books School of Library Science 
| . THestern Reserve Aniversity 
_ Back Number Magazines Se ee : 
When publishers report that items on order are General Course, training for 
not available, there is a very fair possibility of | Graduates ot general and administrative 
securing them within a reasonable time and al- | che Sabaal ave library positions, 
ways at moderate cost through the facilities | in great demand || Junior Children’s Course 
offered by our OUT OF PRINT SERVICE. | and hold compines Ba oped Pn 
There is no charge for listing your wants with responsible pba ga kaka 
us, nor is there any obligation to purchase items __ vesitiens _!! Senior Children'sCourse. 
reported. ype or advanced training for work with 
NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE po singe iprlial 
347 5th Avenue New Yor 




















OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, LEIPZIG 


German Library Agent 


Current and Out of Print Books, Continuations, Subscriptions 
What Librarians Say About O. H. Service: 


(8) “Harrassowitz’ service is better than any other.” 

















T H I S I S what the Librarian of an important Club wrote us recently 
regarding our UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER 
. Bcc ~ “July 15, 1925. 

: , “Some five years ago you furnished the Library of the Unt- 
versity Club with a set of your patent Universal Magazine Binders 
for periodicals. They have proven so very satisfactory that I am 
enclosing an order for another batch. 

“Our present set has had very hard usage and has fulfilled all 
our expectations, but they have to be replaced as they are badly 
worn. 

“I do not hesitate to say that your Binders are the only ones 
that can ‘stand the racket’ of Club misuse. I would not have any 
other in use, even if I could buy them for a cent a car load.” 


The UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER 


is made by 
The H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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Martha Hays, 1923 Western Reserve, ap- 
pointed librarian of the Hindsdale, Ill. Public 


Library. 


Jessica Head, 1922 Atlanta, is librarian of 
the South Branch, Carnegie Library of Atlanta. 


Ethel A. Hedenbergh, 1914 Wisconsin, is 
librarian of Tilden High School Library, Chi- 
cago, having resigned from the High School 
Library of Sioux City. 

Ruth M. E. Hennig, 1920 Simmons, has been 
appointed librarian of the Girls’ High School, 
Boston. 


Elizabeth Henry, formerly librarian of the 
Public Library, Neodesha, Kansas, appointed 
assistant in the City Library, Wichita, Kansas. 

Gertrude Barth Hitzeman, 1918 Western Re- 
serve, has become assistant librarian for the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
Chicago. 

Margaret Louise Hudson, 1924 Atlanta, is an 
assistant in the Detroit (Mich.) Public Library. 


Mary Ives, 1912 Wisconsin, formerly libra- 
rian of the Fremont High School Library, Oak- 
land, Calif.. is now the senior attendant in the 
sociology department, Los Angeles Public 
Library. 

Anna Clark Kennedy, 1923-24 New York 
State, is in charge of the extension course in 
reference work given by the library school of 
the New York State College for Teachers. 

Hazel D. Laing, 1917 Wisconsin, has been 
elected librarian of the Stephenson Public 
Library, Marinette, January 1. Miss Laing has 
been branch librarian of the Public Library, 
Hibbing, Minn., for several years. 

Ruth A, Longden, 1921 Wisconsin, has been 
elected librarian of the Public Library, Water- 
town, South Dakota, and assumes her duties 
the first of the New Year. Miss Longden was 
librarian of the University Library, Soochow, 
China, from her graduation until her recent 
return. 

Harriet D. McCarty, 1898 Pratt, formerly 
librarian of the lending department of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, appointed libra- 
rian of the Pennsylvania College for Women. 

Rosamond P. McCredy, formerly assistant in 
the Brooklyn, (N. Y.) Public Library, has been 
appointed librarian of the Auburn (Wash.) 
Public Library. 

Beatrice Mercer, 1916 Washington, librarian 
of the Roosevelt High School, Seattle, was mar- 
ried on December 23d to Mr. Stuart Guenther, 
and has left library work. 

Dora Moore, 1906-1907 New York State, 
since 1921 head catalager at Ohio Wesleyan 


University Library, has accepted a similar ap- 
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pointment for next year at the State Unive; 


sity, Athens, Ohio. 


Muriel Moxley, 1924 Simmons, has resigne:| 
her position as librarian of the Bulkeley Hie), 
School, Hartford, Conn. 


Edith M. Norton, 1907 Wisconsin, who has 
been an assistant in the Federal Reserve Bank 
Library, Cleveland, for several years, is noy 
in charge of the reference and circulation de- 
partment, Kern County Free Library, Bakers. 
field, Calif. 


Thomas F. Parker, chairman of the Publi 
Library Board of Greenville, S. C., died sud 
denly on the last day of 1926. The Greenvill. 
library, with its service to textile operatives, jt- 
two book trucks, its branch for Negroes, and ii- 
activities corresponding in all except name to 
those of a county library owe much to M: 
Parker's time, experience, and effort, as well as 
to his anonymous gifts of money. 

Eunice F. Patten, 192] Pratt, assistant in the 
Brooklyn Public Library, has been appointed 
librarian of the 13th Street annex of the Textile 
High School in New York. 


Esther L. Petterson, 1916, Wisconsin, joined 
the staff of the Institute for Research, North- 
western University, Chicago, as its librarian. \' 
the beginning of the year. 

Helen L. Purdum, 1925-26 New Yerk State. 
has resigned her position as cataloger at the 
Bankers Trust Co.. New York City, to accep! 
the assistant librarianship of the Larchmont. 
(N. Y.) Public Library. 

Dorothy Rowden, 1922 Simmons, former|\ 
with Longmans Green and Co., has been ap 
pointed to the position of editor of the A.L.1. 
Bulletin. 

Elva Rulon, 1907 Pratt, has been appointed 
librarian of Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 

Martha Angelyn Sasnett, 1923 Atlanta, for- 
merly librarian of Converse College, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., is an assistant in the Emory Uni- 
versity library, Atlanta. 

Julia Staniland, 1924 Pittsburgh, appointed 
part-time assistant, University of Pittsburz!) 
Library. 

Vera Tracy, 1926 Pittsburgh, appointed as- 
sistant librarian, Miami (Fla.) Public Library. 

Florence R. Van Hoesen, 1926 New York 
State, will teach cataloging in the summer ses- 
sion of the Syracuse University Library School. 

Martha L. Worsham, 1914 Atlanta, is libra- 
rian of Anne Wallace Branch, Carnegie Library 
of Atlanta. 

Sue Vernon Williams, 1922 Atlanta, is assist- 
ant in the library of North Carolina Colleze 
for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Special Buckram Edition of 


- RHEAD’S ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES 


We have arranged for a special edition of this attractive large type edition of sixteen of the most popular 
| classics for boys and girls (a list on request) which we have bound in LIBRARY BUCKRAM., stamped 
| identically with the publisher's attractive covers, sheets trimmed to the convenient size of 6x8!4_ inches, 
thus eliminating the objection many librarians have had to the regular size of this series. 


Only $1.70 in library buckram 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY, Booksellers and Bookbinders 





Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. 
If Books Could Be Better | Any Book of Any Publisher 
Bound We Would Do It In Any Binding 

















Established in 1864 


B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, Limitep 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Library, Literary and Fine Art Agents for the Principal 


American Universities, Public Libraries and Private Collectors. 
BOOKS (OLD AND NEW), MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, PICTURES, DRAWINGS, 
ETCHINGS, ETC., BOUGHT AND SEARCHED FOR. COMMISSIONS EXECUTED. 

PERIODICALS SENT TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


NEW YORK AGENCY—z2z:1 PEARL STREET. 



































THE JOHNSTON 
° ° 
JOHNSTON 
jonxston | Library Magazine Holders 
HOLDER This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 


Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 


Strongly and firmly built, they withstand 
the wear of long and continued usage. 


Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 


oo(>——_—— > 55 es) -- 





William G. Johnston Company 2m j13¢ Ridge Avenue 























Chivers Bindings 


LIBRARIANS who have been placing orders with Chivers since 1905 
agree that a well bound book at a reasonable price is cheaper for Pub- 
lic Library use than a badly bound book at a lower price. 


Among the salient features of CHIVERS BINDINGS are: 


SUPERIOR QUALITY @ FINE WORKMANSHIP @ ATTRACTIVENESS 
EXCELLENT MATERIALS #& 





126 Nassau Street Brooklyn, New York 








MODERATE PRICE CHIVERS BOOKBINDING CO. 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
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nce 1830 7 =T - Out-of-Print Books and | 
Books on Special Subjects | F y: 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 
stock, or ee: nae for and reported free : 
of charge. We ca | 4’ 
CHOICE STOCK “OF SECOND HAND BOOKS | 
in all departments of Art, Science, and Literature 
and pay particular attention to the wants of 
Public, University and Special Libraries 


Correspondence Solicited 


cee ted 


we have been serving 
libraries and schools. 
Ninety-seven years 


| 
i 
| of training, a central 
i 
| 











. , DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. | § | 
location, and un 66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
rivalled stock and Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 
equipment enable us 
to supply the books l ——_ ere canaee 
of all publishers to | Do You Want | ‘Do Yao Need 1] 
the best advantage. | a Better a New 

Position? | Librarian? 


| We have desirable | Tell us your needs. 
| openings all over | We can supply the 
U, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 5. <All branches | person you require 
Re a of library work. for any place on your 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of | Write us for com- | staff. Service free to I 


plete information. employers. 


| AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY | 
| WINDSOR, CONN. 


55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 
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We count among our patrons the foremost LITERARY MAPS FOR 
institutions in New York. 30 years of ex- LIBRARIES SCHOOLS 
perience in the line. All our work under our ? 

personal supervision. Equipped with the 

most modern machinery. Expert workman- AND HOMES 

ship and service. Send for latest price list. 


Samples bound free of charge. 


DESS % TALAN CO., Inc. 
420 E. r4gth St. New York, N. Y. of the Syracuse Public Library 





Specialists in Library Binding 
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By PAUL M. PAINE 








A uniform series, each map is 22x28 inches, 
printed in four colors 


WE NEED LIBRARIANS I Map of Adventures 
for City Schools, Colleges and Universities all II Map of America’s Making 


re h< a > Degrees and ’ . 
over the country who have college egrees an S8T" theobitniees’s Map Pe ee 
who know Library work thoroughly. Free en- 














rollment. Professional service. Price, cach, $2 50 
The Western Reference and Bond 
Association 
Department of Education R. R. BOWKER CO., Publishers 
421 Gates Building Kansas City, Mo. 62 West 45th Street, New York 





1006 Grand Avenue 
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Catalogue No. 572: in President E. W. Bagby 
of the Library Board 


M E R I C A N A Paducah, Kentucky, writes: 
ft \ . “I am in receipt of a printed circula 
472 items—with 23 illustrations. taining some interesting opinions 


CONTENTS: recent book, entitled, 


I. General Geographical Works (Cos- 


tume—Views—Portraits—Natural by Samuel D. Schmalhausen, 


LEIPZIG | Address 
Dealer in fine and rare books 











ar con- 


on a 


HUMANIZING EDUCATION, 


Science—V ovages, etc.) in which appear such laudatory testi 
II. North America (U.S.A. and Canada) monials of appreciation from so many 
1. From the Discovery up to the year of the distinguished leaders of liberal 
1783 | thought in this country, I am_ persuaded 
2. From the treaty of Versailles to | to believe it a work of such superior merit 
the termination of the Civil War | it should be PLACED AT ONCE ON 
(1784-1865) THE SHELVES AND READING 
Il]. America South of the Rio Grande TABLES OF EVERY PUBLIC LI 
del Norte. BRARY IN THE NATION.” 
Works of general importance—An- Special discount to the Public Libraries 
tilles — Argentina — Bolivia, Colom- | Write to: 
bia, Venezucla—Brazil—{ hile—Gua- | The New Education Publishing Co 
temala, Costa Rica, Panama af mulay- 1] West 68 Street 
: ana—Mexico—I araguay—Peru. | | New York City 
IV. Additions. | $2.50 343 pp 








>>> (Garden - Sport - Nature) 


A Catalog of Best Books 


A carefully selected list of about 160 books on Garden Planning, Flower 
Growing, Vegetable Growing, Trees, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Birds, Butterflies, 
Insects, Astronomy, Wild Animals, Camping, Fishing, Boating, Sports, Dogs 
and Pets. Ready to reach your library on the first day of Spring—March 21st. 
Good to give out all the year round. How many can you ase, imprinted? 
Quantity Rates for Libraries 

20% Discount on Immediate Orders 

100 copies $6 700 copies $30 

a00=C«‘ * 10 1000 * 42 

sot *C<‘( Hl CUCU 


Beautifully Printed in Full Colors 
FOR LOVERS of the OUTDOORS 





BOOKS on the OUT-OF-DOORS 


R. R. Bowker Company 62 West 45th Street, New York 
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Installation of L. B. steel library book 
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stacks in the new University of Hawaii library, 
and (right) the L. B. “bracket” type of bookstack 
which was installed. Simplicity in design and 
durability in construction make this bookstack 


ideal for the modern library. 


Even in 


far off Hawalt.... 


LIBRARY BUREAU steel book- 
stack has been chosen and installed 
in the beautiful new University of 
Hawaii library, which has just 
recently been completed. 

L. B. steel library bookstack is 
more than just mere shelving. 
Fifty years of engineering and 
manufacturing experience have 
made it the “acme of perfection.” 
Its rigid construction, durable fin- 
ish, and pleasing appearance cou- 
pled with its ready adaptability to 
accommodate books of various 


sizes has made it the unanimous 


choice of the library profession 
everywhere. 

Any Architect or Librarian 
desiring further information on 
Library Bureau steel *bookstacks 
can obtain it by simply addressing 
their request to the Library Divi- 
sion of Rand Kardex Service in 
any of the following cities: 118 
Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 451 
Broadway, New York City; 214 
West Monroe St., Chicago, III; 
622-24 West 8th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; 36 Second St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


“LIBRARY SUP 
PLIES” ... a valuable 
handbook for librarians 
is now available. A 
FREE copy is yours 
for the asking. The 
supply of these catalogs 
is limited so we would 
advise that you send in 
for your copy immedi- 
ately. 


Library Bureau 


Division of: RAND KARDEX SERVICE 
118 Federal St., Boston—451 Broadway, New York—214 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Library Bureau 


Safe-Cabinet 


Rand Kardex 











